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Man in the universe 


Man’s chief concern today is the problem of unification. The prob- 
lem itself is not new; but the focus of concern is. As an individual, man has 
always been confronted with the conflicting elements inside and outside him- 
self; and great men have achieved a measure of success in integrating them 
into a harmonious unity. What has stimulated universal concern, however, is 
the new proportions of this challenge on the social, religious, international, and 
cosmic fronts. 

The new dimensions arise chiefly from the astounding progress of 
science. Explorer and Echo have enormously lengthened man’s reach out into 
the universe. Anthropology is revealing how deeply he reaches back into the 
past. Existentialistic philosophies and psychology have illuminated to some ex- 
tent at least the depths of his subjectivity: the J who am free, think, under- 
stand, and act and nobody can take my place in it. 


In studying man, the anthropologist Teilhard de Chardin found his 
interest lay in the future rather than the past. He thought his own science 
pointed to an energy at work in the universe which will progressively culmi- 
nate in the complete unification of mankind. In this issue of THEOLOGY 
DIGEST three prominent theologians present a critique of his most important 
work, The Phenomenon of Man (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1959). 


Other selected authors examine different aspects of man’s unique 
problem of integration. Can man even in his complete freedom make every- 
thing within himself respond to his personal decision? If not, why not? How 
can he resolve the apparent antinomy between the Christian counsels to trans- 
form the world and at the same time to relinquish it? As a social being, how 
can man integrate the divergent demands of the individual and of society. As 
a layman, what is his role in the lifestream of the Mystical Body? 


In all these questions the spirited optimism of Teilhard is hearten- 
ing : “To live and develop, the Christian outlook needs an atmosphere of great- 
ness and connecting links. The bigger the world becomes and the more organic 
becomes its internal connections, the more will the perspectives of the Incarna- 
tion triumph .. . And at the present moment Christianity is the unique current 
of thought . . . which is sufficiently audacious and sufficiently progressive to 
lay hold of the world, at the level of effectual practice, in an embrace, at once 
already complete, yet capable of indefinite perfection, where faith and hope 
reach their fulfilment in love. .. .” (The Phenomenon of Man, pp. 296-97) 
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The continuing dialogue 


More on the supernatural 


Eprtor: In this year’s spring issue of 
TD, p. 66, there is a masterly paragraph 
about theologians working “under the lash 
when they are not working with the lash.” 
It was so vividly and accurately put, one 
really should clip it and ever have it pres- 
ent for a continuous reminder. But espe- 
cially the author’s Golden Rule, worthy of 
a St. Thomas: “The above situation can- 
not be remedied thoroughly by charity 
alone” but “by charity and knowledge.” 

May it be permitted to call attention to 
three points briefly discussed by Father 
Smith, S.J.? 

1. Not to mention his concluding remark 
on that ecclesiastic’s opinion about the pur- 
pose of education according to the Holy 
Father (“Clearly, the ecclesiastic knew 
nothing about education and still less about 
Scripture”), take his statement on the theo- 
logian who considered de Lubac condemned 
in Humani Generis: “What nonsense! That 
theologian had apparently never read de 
Lubac, who had explicitly said that God 
can create . . . intellectual beings with- 
out ordering and calling them to the bea- 
tific vision.” I suppose the author refers to 
“Mystéré du surnaturel” in RecScRel, 35 
(1949), pp. 90-99, wherein de Lubac con- 
cedes that de potentia absoluta perhaps such 
an intellectual being is possible; or maybe 
he has more categorical statements of his 
to that effect. 

But is it really enough to say “God can 
create ... etc.” in order not to fall under 
the ban of Humani Generis? You know, 
the Augustinenses said that much too; yet 
I still have to see an author outside of their 
school who does not take them for adver- 
saries of the supernatural. And there is a 
host of writers who agree with the author’s 
theologian, who have read de Lubac, praise 
him profusely in many respects, but on the 
present issue do humbly beg to disagree. 
In fact, did not de Lubac so qualify his 
statement that at least equivalently he de- 
nied that God can create intellectual beings 
without ordering and calling them to the 
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beatific vision? Did he not claim that the 
gratuity of the supernatural can be, nay, 
even can better be explained without the 
hypothesis of a state of nature? Did he not 
hold such a hypothesis as laden with seri- 
ous difficulties, as being insufficiently phil- 
osophical, anthropomorphistic; that by it 
the spiritual being is somewhat material- 
ized; that it has no regard for finality; that 
it is inadequately religious, for it brings 
about a dualistic theology wherein there 
is no ontological nexus between nature and 
grace so that the supernatural is turned into 
a purely accidental appendage? Did he not 
accuse it of fomenting extrinsecism and 
laicism, since it is not apparent why man 
should be subjected to a supernatural end 
when as a spiritual being he has another, 
a natural one? (See Surnaturel . . . 
{Paris, 1946], pp. 107, 110, 145, 150-154, 
173-180, 251, 393-402, 427, 483-494.) 

2. However another theologian, Juan Al- 
faro, owes Gerard Smith heartfelt thanks; 
for he is referred to as one who “addresses 
himself to it [the problem of the supernat- 
ural] with courtesy and competence,” and 
as one who is “not working with the lash.” 
Yet his thanks may have to be only up to 
this point. For he is considered, though 
courteously, as one who “it seems does not” 
have an understanding of an “end.” “He 
still thinks that an ‘end’ in which there is 
no quiescence is still an ‘end.’” Evidently 
Gerard Smith would not accept Alfaro’s 
distinction between man’s “natural end”— 
in which “natural happiness would always 
be imperfect,” hence without perfect quies- 
cence, yet “proportioned to his natural pow- 
ers within the creaturely confines of 
analogy,” hence with relative quiescence— 
and another possible “end which exceeds 
his natural powers” (7D, p. 33, col. Z). 

It seems, then, that for Smith an end 
must entail perfect quiescence, or else it is 
not an end. Now, either he admits the pos- 
sibility of a state of nature not actually or- 
dained to the beatific vision or he does not. 
If he does not, then he contradicts Humani 
Generis; if he does, then that state must 








have an end, or he denies the principle of 
finality. But, either he admits perfect qui- 
escence in this end or he does not. If he 
does not, then it is not an end according 
to his definition; if he does admit perfect 
quiescence in this end, then I should be 
grateful to be shown wherein lies the flaw 
in this argument of St. Thomas: “Obiec- 
tum intellectus est quod quid est .. . nec 
ista inquisitio quiescit quousque perveniat ad 
cognoscendum essentiam Causae ... Fe 
manet ei naturale desiderium inquirendi 
causam. Unde nondum est perfecte beatus” 
(Sum. Theol., 1-2, q. 3, a. 8). Here the 
cognitio essentiae causae, without which 
there is no perfect quiescence, no perfecta 
beatitudo, is the vision of the divine essence, 
as is clear from the title of the article, or, 
as is stated in corpore, “per unionem ad 
Deum sicut cum obiecto.” 

Therefore, I should also be grateful to 
be shown that this argument of the Angelic 
Doctor does not hold for that state of 
nature not actually ordained to the beatific 
vision and which we are bound by Humani 
Generis to admit as possible and hence with 
its own proper end. 

3. Finally one might just pass over 
Smith’s remark about the obligation of the 
queen of the sciences “of finding out the 
best of the scientific and artistic knowl- 
edges.” It is not met, he says, “unless one 
possesses a knowledge of political philoso- 
phy equal to Murray’s, a knowledge of 
evolution equal to de Chardin’s, of litera- 
ture equal to Ong’s, a knowledge of the 
notion and the history of ‘nature’ equal to 
de Lubac’s.” Indeed that is an ideal to- 
wards which the queen (her vassals, the 
theologians, that is) must ever strive. But 
surely the author does not mean to write 
off Alfaro’s arguments on the problem of 
the supernatural (or any one’s for that 
matter!) merely because Alfaro, who is a 
professor of the Gregorian University, a 
well known writer and lecturer on the 
supernatural, “it seems does not” possess 
“an understanding of an end and of the 
history of the notion of nature which was 
equal to de Lubac’s own.” I certainly beg 
to question this remark in Alfaro’s regard! 

4. Perhaps to the author’s Golden Rule 
of “charity and knowledge” one should 


add: “and a healthy sense of humor,” that 
typically American byword so full of wis- 
dom and meaning; for among other things 
it includes humility, deference, and mutual 
respect. These discussions of the strict mys- 
tery that is the supernatural remind one 
of the humor with which that best of Eng- 
lish biographers, Fr. Broderick, crowned 
his account of the controversy on grace in 
his life of St. Robert Bellarmine (vol. II, 
p. 66). Referring to the “Molina Victor!” 
placards, the bullfights, and the fireworks 
that marked in Villagarcia the end of the 
controversy, he wrote: “Thus ended the 
great controversy on grace in a school- 
boy’s holiday, and there was fitness in 
the fireworks greater than was realized 
when they danced in the darkness of Villa- 
garcia three hundred years ago. For what 
are the best and profoundest of man’s spec- 
ulations on God’s methods and purposes 
but a momentary flare in the night of im- 
penetrable mystery--a night in which faith 
can discern stars, but which neither scien- 
tia media nor praemotio physica can turn 
into day.” 

J.M.H.L., S.J. 
Ignatius College 
Jogjakarta, Indonesia 


Church and state 


Eprtor: We are a group of students in 
the Newman Society of Victoria at the 
University of Melbourne. We are all grad- 
uates in history and we are all tutoring in 
history at the University, with the excep- 
tion of myself and I am now studying for 
a law degree. 

We are undertaking a study of the prob- 
lems of church and state and have been 
very interested in your bibliographies pub- 
lished in the Theology Digest. Obviously 
the study of the problem is much more 
advanced in America than in Australia as 
the work of Father Courtney Murray and 
others indicates. The problems in Australia 
are naturally very similar, as we have the 
same type of pluralist society, the same 
type of constitutional arrangement regard- 
ing religion, the same lay state basis, and 
the same general insistence on the com- 
plete separation of church and state. 


(continued on page 189) 
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CYRIL VOLLERT, S.J. 





Toward Omega: the vision of man 


In these changing times, the solutions supplied by the ancients 

to man’s problems do not always suffice. The answers we 

require have to be in harmony with the new challenges laid down 
by advancing knowledge of the universe. Anyone who 

ponders the vitality with which Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, S.J., 
attempts, in The Phenomenon of Man, to accommodate his 
interpretation of evolutionary processes to his vision 

of Christ, will begin to discern the contributions which a deep 
insight into the universe can yield for fresh expressions 


and perceptions in theology. 


“Toward Omega: Man in the Vision of Teilhard de Chardin,” 
The Month, N.S. 23 (May, 1960), 261-69. 


. Teilhard de Chardin’s compe- 
tence as a scientist, particularly in 
paleontology, is acknowledged even 
by his bitterest critics. However, it 
is not his scientific eminence that 
has drawn so many to his side. He 
was above all a thinker and, in a way, 
a prophet. Because of his extraordi- 
nary vision and his ability to express 
his insights in an attractive style, his 
influence on contemporary thought is 
great and is bound to grow. 


Three steps 


To understand Teilhard’s achieve- 
ment in The Phenomenon of Man, 
three steps must be distinguished. He 
insists that his methodology is scien- 
tific; his intention is to stick to the 
plane of experimental observation, 
complemented by hypotheses. A sec- 
ond step, still within the sphere of 
positive science, is the interpretation 
of the past and the future in the light 
of present knowledge. The source of 
much of the controversy about the 
book is the third step, the author’s 
endeavor to synthesize the conclusions 
of his scientific study of reality with 
aspects of his Christian knowledge 
gained from faith. 


Most of the attacks aimed at Teil- 
hard de Chardin betray a failure to 
grasp his basic point of view. He un- 
dertakes to study man, not from every 
angle, but only as seen from outside. 
He wishes to contemplate man as a 
phenomenon among others—the most 
important of all, to be sure, but still 
only a phenomenon. He expressly dis- 
avows all pretense to metaphysics. 
Therefore we must not expect him 
to furnish a complete exposition of 
man’s existential situation. To the 
philosopher and the theologian he 
leaves vast areas of study, which can 
be pursued only with the methods 
pertinent to philosophy and theology. 


Primary objective 


Teilhard’s primary objective was 
to rescue evolution from materialism 
and to restore it to its rightly spir- 
itual domain. To do this while abiding 
on the positive level with his fellow 
scientists was not the easiest of tasks. 
Along with them, he was in full con- 
trol of the facts established by sci- 
ence: the vast array of successive 
forms of life exhibiting an ever in- 
creasing complexity; the appearance 
and growth of psychic factors in some 
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families of organisms; and a fully 
conscious mind at the culmination of 
an evolving line. 

Contemplation of such facts led him 
to his perception of the evolutive 
unity of the universe, in which all 
energy converged toward the goal of 
maximum consciousness. As the uni- 
verse is in process of spatial expan- 
sion from the infinitesimal to the im- 
mense, so also it is in process of 
organic involution upon itself, from 
the extremely simple to the extremely 
complex. This involution of complex- 
ity is experimentally bound up with 
a correlative increase of conscious- 
ness. Teilhard’s originality is found 
in his contention that terrestrial sub- 
stances possess the property of becom- 
ing more vitalized as they become 
more complex. 


Stuff of the universe 


The underlying assumption is that 
life has always been present within 
the deepest reaches of all matter. It 
did not suddenly burst forth at some 
definite instant and place. In every 
region of space and time, the stuff of 
the universe has an inner aspect at 
some point of itself; things have a 
Within that is co-extensive with their 
Without. 

This is not, of course, confirmed 
by our experience. The psychic is so 
feeble in “lifeless” things that it can- 
not be discovered by us; it is too rudi- 
mentary a consciousness, a sort of 
pre-life. Yet it must be admitted, 
Teilhard holds, for in the last analy- 
sis there must be only a single energy 
at work in the world. With the in- 
crease of complexity, life eventually 
emerges in forms that can be recog- 
nized by us; and once it appears, it 
evolves according to its own neces- 
sary laws. By the end of the tertiary 
era, an organism was fashioned among 
the primates that was remarkably 
rich and supple. This particular be- 
ing continued to advance and sud- 
denly took an infinite leap forward. 
Almost nothing had changed out- 
wardly, but a tremendous revolution 
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took place within: Consciousness be- 
came capable of perceiving itself, and 
with thought the first man was born. 

This startling leap occurred only 
once, at the very point where reflec- 
tion was first achieved. Although sci- 
ence has nothing to say directly for 
or against monogenism (whether the 
human species at its origin is repre- 
sented by one individual or couple), 
it does seem to come out decisively in 
favor of monophyletism (the initial 
unity of the human species in a single 
phylum). 

No philosophical or theological ob- 
jection need be lodged against the iaw 
of complexity-consciousness which 
regulates evolution from the sub- 
atomic stage, where complexity and 
consciousness are at a minimum, to 
man, where they attain their supreme 
perfection. The law is formulated 
from a purely phenomenological point 
of view. 

Nor need scandal be taken at the 
omission of all mention of God’s cre- 
ative activity in producing the soul of 
man. Teilhard’s description of evolu- 
tion does not exclude ontological dis- 
continuity. He reminds us that the 
continuity observed by science is phe- 
nomenal, and is concerned only with 
things as they appear. Under the phe- 
nomenal veil there is abundant room 
for God’s intervention in creating the 
human soul. Our minds may move 
on different and successive planes of 


-knowledge ; the plane here chosen by 


Teilhard is that of scientific observa- 
tion. He is also within his rights 
when, adhering to the same plane, he 
refuses to elect between monogenism 
and polygenism. Such a question is 
beyond the competence of positive 
science. 


Point Omega 


Teilhard’s deepest interest is in the 
future. He desired to contribute his 
solution to the problem of human des- 
tiny. After the appearance of man, 
the upward movement continues and 
mounts toward greater consciousness. 
But it does not tend to produce new 








human species. On the contrary, the 
goal is a heightened unity. As ani- 
mal evolution issued in a body capa- 
ble of bearing a spiritual soul, so, on 
a higher level, human evolution little 
by little organizes a collective person 
that makes man ready for the ulti- 
mate stage of his perfection. The 
final end of the advance is not a multi- 
plicity of persons, but a oneness of 
mankind in a super-organism that 
harbors no threat to the persons com- 
posing it. At its summit evolution 
converges toward a personal, trans- 
cendent point, designated as Omega. 

This is Teilhard’s boldest and most 
pregnant idea. It introduces some- 
thing entirely new into the program 
of evolution. All evolutive movement 
from the very beginning, during thou- 
sands of millions of years, had been 
heading toward convergence at the 
Point Omega, union with the trans- 
cendent God. The underlying energy 
at work has always been love, the 
affinity of being with being. 


Movement of evolution 


This love is not peculiar to man, 
but is a general property of life. It is 
found in all the forms successively 
appearing in organized matter. In 
mammals that are close to us we 
recognize it in such manifestations as 
parental instinct and herding tend- 
encies. In its remote analogical vari- 
eties, as in the molecule, it is so 
rudimentary as to be imperceptible. 
In men it is their deepest source of 
power and is the sole force that can 
unite them in such a way as to com- 
plete and fulfill them. Close union 
among men is requisite for their un- 
ion with God, the end of the entire 
movement of evolution. In Teilhard’s 
Le Christique the Omega of evolution 
is the Christ of revelation. 

The super-organism envisioned by 
Teilhard seems to be in the order of 
nature. Of course, natural procedures 
and the unity they produce must be 
distinguished from supernatural pro- 
cedures. But all natural movements 
toward unity are dispositions favor- 


able to the Kingdom of Christ. When 
mankind eventually unites in a col- 
lective personality, and Omega, the 
main unitive factor in the final period, 
exerts its attractive power, super- 
natural means are indispensable. In 
this sense evolution cannot achieve its 
climax without grace. But the unity 
prophesied by Teilhard is on the phe- 
nomenal plane and does not compro- 
mise the gratuity of grace. 


Grace uses evolution 


Such a view of evolution imparts 
to man a sense of his own importance 
and responsibility; each of us has a 
task to perform in promoting future 
unity. Human growth toward collec- 
tive organization and development of 
freedom can assist the progressive 
formation of Christ’s Mystical Body; 
for they are wholesome conditions for 
the reception of the supernatural 
charity requisite for its structure. 
Mankind is invited, by its nature, to 
realize a mounting unity of conscious- 
ness; and such natural progress can 
be employed for the full flowering of 
supernatural life. Obviously, salva- 
tion is not the natural fruit of bio- 
logical ascent. The grace that is to 
transfigure the world is not the up- 
ward drive of evolution. Christ’s 
grace, not evolution, will save us. But 
in Teilhard’s view Christ’s grace 
makes use of evolution. 

When we consider such develop- 
ments, we may suspect that Teilhard 
the scientist has yielded the floor to 
Teilhard the Christian. In interpret- 
ing his facts he was undoubtedly 
swayed by his religious convictions. 
With utmost sincerity he tries to ex- 
press his sense of the direction evo- 
lution seems to be taking; and he 
frankly states that in his scientific 
eschatology he is moving in the do- 
main of probabilities. Yet, at the mo- 
ment when hypotheses have to be 
introduced, he chooses those that are 
in accord with his Christian faith. He 
is aware of his procedure in such 
cases ; indeed, he insists that faith and 
reason must join. Religious knowl- 
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edge and scientific knowledge are two 
phases of one act of complete knowl- 
edge: the only one capable of em- 
bracing the past and the future of 
evolution so as adequately to contem- 
plate and evaluate them. 

He finds his justification in what 
he calls the Christian phenomenon. 
“The Christian fact stands before us. 
It has its place among the realities of 
the world.” That fact may not be 
overlooked. The reality of Christian- 
ity is recognized in the force it has 
exerted among men. It addresses it- 
self to every man of every class, and 
from the outset took its place as one 
of the most vigorous and fruitful cur- 
rents ever found in the “noosphere” 
(the thinking layer of the earth). 
Even more than a quantitative value 
of life, as measured by its world-wide 
action, the Christian fact is a quali- 
tative value expressing itself, in the 
manner of all biological progress, by 
the appearance of a new state of 
consciousness, Christian love. This 
phenomenon is important for the sci- 
ence of man. In every corner of the 


earth a zone of thought has emerged 
in which universal love is operative. 
Far from slowing down, the move- 
ment seems to be gaining in accelera- 
tion and intensity. 


Christian optimism 


Although uncongenial to some an- 
cient religions, immersed as they are 
in untenable myths or in a pessimistic 
and passive mysticism, evolution as 
conceived by Teilhard is capable of 
promoting Christianity. It offers the 
Christian a means of feeling more at 
home with God and of giving himself 
more completely to him. In its trend 
toward a conscious synthesis founded 
on love, Christianity is moving to- 
ward the spiritual and transcendent 
pole of universal convergence, the 
Omega Point. All this can be divined 
by the scientific observer. Supernat- 
urally, in a way that escapes natural 
observation, the unitive contact of 
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man with God reaches a super-inti- 
macy brought about by grace. Thus 
we can say the Christian faith is des- 
tined, and is preparing, to save and 
even to take the place of evolution. 


Teilhard’s appeal 


Various reasons have been as- 
signed to account for the success of 
Teilhard’s book, such as his spirited 
optimism and his assurance that man- 
kind is oriented toward spirit. To 
these reasons should be added the 
satisfaction found in a skillful syn- 
thesis that makes the universe intelli- 
gible. The Christian may experience 
exaltation at the thought of the har- 
mony prevailing between Teilhard’s 
scientific depiction of the world’s 
movement and the deepest convic- 
tions of his faith. The theologian, who 
knows that the power to save can- 
not be lodged in any human or cosmic 
force, may draw inspiration from the 
perspective that the universe is ris- 
ing toward greater consciousness and 
unity, a movement utilized by God 
for man’s supernatural salvation and 
the preparation of his Kingdom. Even 
the non-Christian must be impressed 
with the description of the intelligible 
movement of the world that implies 
the existence of God, and may well 
ask himself if he is not here con- 
fronted with reality and truth. 

The book is not easy to read; but 
if it is begun, it should be read 
through to the end. What the author 
writes in the Epilogue, the Postscript, 
and the Appendix contributes intelli- 
gibility to all the previous develop- 
ment. The scientist is a Christian, and 
his knowledge of Catholic dogma 
guided his scientific efforts. So per- 
fectly does God coincide with the 
Omega Point that Teilhard, as he 
says honestly, would not have formu- 
lated his hypothesis if he had not 
found, in his consciousness as a be- 
liever, not only its speculative model, 
but its living reality. 





LEOPOLD MALEVEZ, S.J. 


The method of Teilhard and phenomenology 


One of the major preoccupations of contemporary thought is to 
stress the singularity of man, his originality, his liberty. 


Is this modern view of man absent, or at least obscured, in 
Teilhard de Chardin’s cosmic vision of man? To answer 
this question, Father Malevez takes us back to Teilhard’s 
starting point—the unity of the stuff of the universe— 
discusses its validity as a scientific hypothesis, and 

then explores its philosophical overtones. 


“La méthode du P. Teilhard de Chardin et la phénoménologie,”’ Nouvelle Revue 
Théologique (1957), 579-99. References in the digest to The Phenomenon of Man 
are to the English translation published by Harper & Brothers, 1959. 


i. opening words of Father Teil- 
hard de Chardin’s The Phenomenon 
of Man leave no doubt about his 
method and purpose : “To be properly 
understood, it must be read not as a 
work on metaphysics, still less as a 
sort of theological essay, but purely 


and simply as a scientific treatise” 
(p. 29). Compare this declaration with 
an older text of his: “The secret of 
man does not lie in the past stages of 
his embryonic life; it lies in the spir- 
itual nature of his soul. Now this soul 

. . escapes the grasp of science. Only 
philosophical reflection can discover 
it” (L’ Apparition de ! Homme, Paris: 
Editions du Seuil, 1956, p. 81). And 
previously in the same study: “The 
true paleontologist is occupied solely 
with making connections between sen- 
sible appearances” (p. 54). 

It is thus that Teilhard would have 
us understand in what sense The 
Phenomenon of Man is a scientific 
treatise, a work exclusively concerned 
with the analysis of things. He con- 
siders man, not in his spiritual nature, 
which is beyond science, but rather in 
the temporal and phenomenal condi- 
tions of his origin and development. 

This manner of understanding posi- 
tive science and of distinguishing it 
from philosophy is standard. Teilhard 


says that the proper object of science 
is phenomena as such, the facts of ex- 
perience—or, more exactly, the rela- 
tions between phenomena. Its method 
is imposed on it by its object. If it is 
to discover relationships given in ex- 
perience, science will have to be 
observational and experimental. The 
result of successful observation-ex- 
perimentation will be a fact, a relation 
between phenomena, expressible in a 
specific judgment. But a fact as such 
hardly interests the scientist. It must 
be capable of indefinite repetition, of 
submission to a law stating a constant 
relationship between phenomena. 


Scientific theory and hypothesis 


However, as Teilhard says, the 
scientist goes further by searching for 
unity. His work will not be finished 
until he discovers a principle, from 
which he can analytically deduce the 
immense variety of experimental laws. 
This is his ideal, but he can only ap- 
proximate it. Hence the scientist sub- 
mits to partial syntheses, contents him- 
self with multiple theories, each one 
involving its own varying number of 
laws. The principle behind a theory is, 
most often, an hypothesis. It must be 
such that laws can be deduced from it. 
That is why a scientific hypothesis 
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must be of the same phenomenal or- 
der. Any explanation it offers must 
deal with the sequence of phenomena 
in time. 

Is The Phenomenon of Man con- 
structed exclusively, as the author 
claims, according to the method of 
science? A superficial reading might 
lead us to think so. Without doubt, 
the role that Teilhard gives to theory 
and hypothesis is considerable: the 
theory of the unity of the stuff of the 
universe, the theory of universal evo- 
lution, of the connection between mat- 
ter and life, between life and spirit. 
According to Teilhard, this recourse 
to hypothesis would still be a scientific 
procedure, its third unifying step. 


Science and God's existence 


But doubts arise. Science as such 
cannot prove with certainty or even 
with probability the existence of God. 
God can be an object of science only 
under title of fact, law, or hypothesis. 
But God is evidently not an experi- 
mental fact. Nor is he a law from 
which particular laws borrow their 
necessity. To make of him an hypo- 
thesis is to suggest an unscientific 
hypothesis, since he is outside the 
phenomenal order of laws and facts 
and cannot serve the scientist as a 
principle from which these may be 
derived. (It is, of course, true that 
experimental data are a point of de- 
parture for the metaphysical proof of 
God’s existence. ) 

Now, according to Teilhard, the 
evolving equilibrium of human intel- 
ligences that compose the noosphere 
postulates the existence of a personal 
Center of convergence who, like an 
autonomous and supreme Forge, will 
join these elementary personalities 
without deforming them. However, 
positive science can envisage man only 
in the light of the phenomenal con- 
ditions of his origin and development. 
But these, including Teilhard’s “neces- 
sary convergence of reflecting intel- 
ligences,” cannot provide a scientific 
necessity for the affirmation of God. 
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If Teilhard finds in man a valid basis 
for this affirmation, he has done so by 
philosophy, not by science. Besides, 
he has admitted that man’s spiritual 
nature “escapes the grasp of science.” 

Hence The Phenomenon of Man re- 
flects a view about man that is no 
longer simply scientific, but philo- 
sophical. We would like to evaluate 
this view, independently of any basis 
that it might provide for the probabil- 
ity of the Omega Point. Does it estab- 
lish the singularity of man? 

Teilhard’s general postulate of the 
unity of the stuff of the universe has 
been thus expressed by C. d’Arm- 
agnac: “What clearly manifests itself 
at any given level of the universe must 
exist, at least to an infinitesimal de- 
gree, in all the other strata of the uni- 
verse” (Archives de philosophie, 20 
[1957], 22). In the application of the 
postulate, the movement from higher 
to lower forms would seem to be le- 
gitimate. The phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, easily discoverable at the 
level of animal life, is, if you wish, an 
irregularity; but “an irregularity in 
nature is only the sharp exacerbation, 
to the point of perceptible disclosure, 
of a property of things diffused 
throughout the universe, in a state 
which eludes our recognition of its 
presence” (The Phenomenon of Man, 
p. 56). If, however, this unifying im- 
pulse of the mind were to move in the 
opposite direction—from lower to 
higher—it becomes an excessively 
univocal application to physical, bio- 
logical, and super-biological or human 
realities. Man’s distinctive trait would 
be expressed in ways which conceal 
or detract from its singularity. 


The singularity of man 


Of course, man’s singularity is 
strongly accented by Teilhard in terms 
of consciousness, of person, of liberty, 
of love, and above all, of reflection. 
“Man, a rational animal, said Aris- 
totle. Today, let us say more precisely : 
Man, a reflecting animal — no longer 
only a being that knows, but a being 





that knows that it knows: conscious- 
ness to the second power, as has been 
said with profound correctness” 
(L’ Apparition de l’ Homme, pp. 313- 
314). Or again: From animal to man 
“there is not simply a change in de- 
gree, but a change in nature, resulting 
from a change in state.” 


Biological evolution 


But for Teilhard this change does 
not efface a univocity of being between 
matter and spirit. The most distinc- 
tively spiritual operations are verified 
even at inferior levels. “Abstraction, 
logic, reasoned choice and inventions, 
mathematics, art, calculation of space 
and time, anxieties and dreams of 
love—all these activities of inner life 
are nothing else than the effervescence 
of the newly-formed centre as it ex- 
plodes onto itself” (The Phenomenon 
of Man, p. 165). But these explosions 
are ontologically continuous with the 
processes set in motion by the levels 
of being preceding them. 

Of intellectual activities — inven- 
tion, for instance — Teilhard says: 
“Invention also — this revolutionary 
act from which the creations of our 
thought emerge one after the other — 
can legitimately be regarded as an ex- 
tension in reflective form of the ob- 
scure mechanism whereby each new 
form has always germinated on the 
trunk of life” (/bid., pp. 222-23). Of 
voluntary activities, and especially of 
love : “Considered in its full biological 
reality, love — that is to say the af- 
finity of being with being — is not 
peculiar to man. It is a general prop- 
erty of all life and as such it embraces, 
in its varieties and degrees, all the 
forms successively adopted by or- 
ganized matter. ... If there were no 
internal propensity to unite, even at a 
prodigiously rudimentary level — in- 
deed in the molecule itself — it would 
be physically impossible for love to ap- 
pear higher up, with us, in ‘hominised’ 
form” (Ibid., p. 264). 

Since these activities of intellect and 
will are somehow already verified at 


lower levels, Teilhard will usually ex- 
press them (without specifying their 
distinctive traits) by means of con- 
cepts directly borrowed from biolog- 
ical and physical levels : thought-seeds, 
force and bent, love-energy. Further- 
more, since for him intelligence is 
scarcely more than the issue of nature 
and life, he finds in it the same laws. 
These laws, however, have resulted in 
the full development of the human 
species owing to the forces of co-re- 
flection. But this development is a part 
of biological and natural evolution. 
It would seem, therefore, that The 
Phenomenon of Man is out of step 
with contemporary thought, espe- 
cially of phenomenology and its 
derived forms of existentialism. Ac- 
cording to phenomenology, conscious- 
ness and nature are not by any means 
two species of being associated in one 
total reality. They are entirely hetero- 
geneous; between the two “there 
stretches a veritable abyss of mean- 
ing” (E. Husserl, Jdeen, I, p. 93). 


The originality of man 

Without going necessarily to this 
extreme, philosophy today on the 
whole stresses the originality of man. 
It reacts against the diverse attempts 
to make of man a piece of nature, 
a simple moment of cosmic evolution. 
It thinks of man, not in categories of 
biological species, but in special cate- 
gories that will safeguard the clear ex- 
pression of his existence and liberty. 

Not that contemporary philosophy 
as a whole wishes to return to a 
purely idealistic conception of human 
existence or to make man a pure 
spirit. On the contrary, it singles out 
several ways by which man is bound 
to the world. For example, it admits 
that man carries from birth a very 
definite nature, upon which heredity 
and environment put their stamp. 
Consequently, the effort of Teilhard 
to situate man in the history of life 
is not devoid of meaning. Again, con- 
temporary philosophy stresses the es- 
sential intentionality of consciousness, 
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the property of relating itself to ob- 
jects ; for consciousness is always con- 
sciousness of some thing. Man, then, 
existing in the world, is essentially 
destined “to-be-close-to-things,” so 
much so that this closeness often 
threatens to swallow up his liberty. 

But this recognition of our incar- 
nate condition does not stop present- 
day thought from being particularly 
sensitive to man’s spiritual originality. 
This originality is reflected, for in- 
stance, by anguish. Though the ani- 
mal is quite at ease in the depths of 
nature, man is astonishment, inter- 
rogation, anxiety. He sees himself 
alone, unique even, in the midst of 
things: “I am vastly different from 
the universe.” 

Or again, the moderns emphasize 
each man’s personal condition. Rising 
above the collective anonymity of his 
species, each man takes a distinctive 
name and perceives his existence as 
a task to be undertaken personally. 


Outside phenomenology 


This simple sketch of contempo- 


rary thought suffices for our purpose. 
It is apparent that, by an insufficient 
delineation of the “phenomenon of 
man,” Teilhard places himself outside 
the immense effort (not always suc- 
cessful) of the moderns to grasp, in 
its singularity, the human condition. 
He has quit the field of strict science 
to philosophize. His book omits the 
major themes born of the great phe- 
nomenological movement. Even its 
minor themes are ignored, particularly 
any awareness of the personal drama 
of “the existing subject.” If one 
meets, here and there in Teilhard, 
the mention of anguish, it is always a 
fear of the species and for the species, 
not of the solitary individual in the 
face of his destiny. 

This deficient description of the 
phenomenon of man is owing to Teil- 
hard’s principle of the unity of the 
stuff of the universe. Are we to con- 
clude, then, that this principle is 
entirely false? Consider well the con- 
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sequences of its unconditional rejec- 
tion. If the being of nature and spirit 
are completely heterogeneous, we give 
support to those philosophers who 
hold that nature and spirit do not 
constitute an articulated, hierarchical 
world. If they are linked merely by 
a purely formal idea of being, we lose 
all hope of metaphysical and perhaps 
even scientific unification. 

No, the principle is plainly valid. 
But Teilhard, having failéd to give 
it its true foundation, does not seem 
to have measured its full import nor 
given it its authentic expression. He 
seems to have considered it as a scien- 
tific hypothesis. As such, the synthesis 
that it achieves will manifest only a 
unity of the phenomenal order. It will 
never succeed in integrating the spir- 
itual nature of reflecting intelligences 
precisely because this nature escapes 
its grasp entirely. Therefore, when 
Teilhard deliberately includes the 
spirit in his postulate of the unity 
of the stuff of the universe, it ceases 
to be a scientific theory. It becomes 
instead a metaphysical principle. 

Teilhard’s postulate may be called 
the principle of proportionality and 
of analogy and might be expressed 
thus: Ontological perfections are 
common to all beings, each according 
to its degree. By ontological perfec- 
tions we mean those properties of 
being such as unity, activity, life, in- 
telligence, will. These perfections are 
verified on all the levels of being, 
precisely because they are nothing but 
the very aspects of being itself. It is 
impossible for being not to be, every- 
where, what it is. 


Analogy and the atom 


All question of terminology aside, 
one has to admit that there is in the 
atom something which is to intelli- 
gence what the being of the atom is 
to the being of the mind. What is God 
but life, spirit, intelligence, love—and 
yet he sees in himself (along with its 
deficient participation) the being of 
the atom. Would this be possible if 





the atom were completely heteroge- 
neous to life, intelligence, and love? 
It is only by the principle of analogy 
that agnosticism can be eradicated. 

These lines closely resemble Teil- 
hard’s postulate: “That which clearly 
manifests itself at any given level of 
the universe must exist, at least to 
an infinitesimal degree, in all the 
other strata of the universe.” But 
Teilhard omitted an important quali- 
fication. The presence of the identical 
ontological perfections in all degrees 
of being means that this presence is 
qualitatively measured by their es- 
sences and levels and that it narrows 
hierarchically toward the lower eche- 
lons of being by a law of intensive 
proportion. Teilhard, however, holds 
a univocal concept of being. 


Creation of the soul 


This defective idea was bound to 
lead to certain flaws. Let us concede 
that the scientific explanation of the 
universe might reasonably suggest the 
hypothesis of cosmic evolution: con- 
nections between matter and life, life 
and spirit. Yet in formulating these 
connections, Teilhard was almost 
bound to use deficient expressions 
since his concept of the unity of the 
stuff of the universe was deficient. He 
was bound to say that life, properly 
so-called, was virtually contained in 
the physico-chemical world: that the 
distinctive attributes of spirit (inven- 
tion and love) were virtually heralded 
by sub-human biological realities. 

Thus, Teilhard could speak of the 
passage from one state to another 
only in terms of an ascent of life and 
consciousness, of a sort of liberation 
of consciousness originally imprisoned 
in matter. Yet Teilhard could rightly 
claim that his system, since it was 
limited to phenomena and experi- 
mental relations between conscious- 
ness and complexity, did not encroach 
upon the action of the transcendent 
God-Omega, who existed before the 
world, made it, and constantly attracts 
it to himself by a creative conserva- 
tional operation. For Teilhard it is 


not evolution which creates ; evolution 
is merely a manfestation of God’s 
creative activity. 

However, one operation can hardly 
be expressed by the language of Teil- 
hard—the immediate creation of the 
soul, the production of an “immate- 
rial” form by the direct call of the 
Creator. For if consciousness is al- 
ready univocally present in the sub- 
human organisms, it becomes difficult 
to maintain that these organisms play 
no role in the production of the spir- 
itual reality considered as such. At 
this point, the language of Teilhard 
(against his clear intention, however ) 
conflicts both with Christian theology 
and anthropology. A rigorous philo- 
sophical anthropology, having shown 
the strict immateriality of the human 
spirit, demands, as an explanation of 
its origin, something more than a sim- 
ple passing over the threshold. It de- 
mands an immediate divine creation. 

We do not wish to exaggerate the 
extent of Teilhard’s errors. It is true 
that contrary to many moderns he 
describes spiritual reality only in the 
univocal biological terms of thought- 
seed and love-energy. But is not the 
risk of going astray greater for those 
moderns who teach a total hetero- 
geneity between nature and spirit? Is 
it true that spirit and nature have 
nothing in common except in a purely 
formal ontology? Hardly. Of both we 
predicate “being” not merely as a men- 
tal process, but as ontological reality. 


Participation in being 


Doubtless, one can admit that the 
region of nature is confined to ex- 
ternal perception and the region of 
consciousness to reflection. But it is 
their being in itself, their reality, that 
is the term of our judgment. We 
declare their common participation, 
analogically diversified, in esse. To 
place in doubt their common par- 
ticipation in being would be to place 
in doubt their intelligibility as well. 

Are we to stop looking, then, for 
concepts proper te that degree of 
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being that is the human spirit, con- 
cepts completely heterogeneous to 
those that designate other living and 
non-living things ? Consider the matter 
well. All our concepts are elaborated 
by an intelligence bound to the exer- 
cise of the senses. Not even in their 
universality do they lose all traces of 
their empirical origin. In applying 
them analogically to spiritual realities, 
we mus* simply make sure that we see 
by means of them and signify by them 
the distinctive mode of our being and 
the intensity of our intuition. 
According as contemporary philos- 
ophy—instead of searching for con- 





cepts totally alien to matter—limits 
itself to safeguarding this view of the 
person by employing common con- 
cepts, it renders us immense service 
by directing our attention, not to the 
problems of the object, but to the 
mystery of the subject. We regret 
that Teilhard does not sufficiently 
consider this subjectivity. In his use 
of physical and biological concepts to 
describe man’s condition, he should 
have tried harder to perceive this con- 
dition and to help us rediscover the 
person in his solitude and his emer- 
gence from zoological anonymity, 
when each one receives his name. 





The Christian phenomenon 


Excerpted from Pierre Teilhard de Chardin, The Phenomenon of Man 
(New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959), 296-97. 


a live and develop the Christian outlook 
needs an atmosphere of greatness and of 
connecting links. The bigger the world be- 
comes and the more organic become its 
internal connections, the more will the per- 
spectives of the Incarnation triumph. That 
is what believers are beginning, much to 
their surprise, to find out. Though fright- 
ened for a moment by evolution, the Chris- 
tian now perceives that what it offers him 
is nothing but a magnificent means of feel- 
ing more at one with God and of giving 
himself more to him. In a pluralistic and 
static Nature, the universal domination of 
Christ could, strictly speaking, still be re- 
garded as an extrinsic and super-imposed 
power. In a spiritually converging world 
this “Christic” energy acquires an urgency 
and intensity of another order altogether. 
If the world is convergent and if Christ 
occupies its centre, then the Christogenesis 
of St. Paul and St. John is nothing else 
and nothing less than the extension, both 
awaited and unhoped for, of that noogen- 
esis in which cosmogenesis—as regards our 
experience—culminates. Christ invests him- 
self organically with the very majesty of 
his creation. And it is in no way metaphori- 
cal to say that man finds himself capable 
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of experiencing and discovering his God in 
the whole length, breadth, and depth of 
the world in movement. To be able to say 
literally to God that one loves him, not 
only with all one’s body, all one’s heart 
and all one’s soul, but with every fibre of 
the unifying universe—that is a prayer that 
can only be made in space-time. 

I have tried to show that we can hope 
for no progress on earth without the pri- 
macy and triumph of the personal at the 
summit of mind. And at the present mo- 
ment Christianity is the unique current of 
thought, on the entire surface of the noo- 
sphere, which is sufficiently audacious and 
sufficiently progressive to lay hold of the 
world, at the level of effectual practice, in 
an embrace, at once already complete, yet 
capable of indefinite perfection, where faith 
and hope reach their fulfillment in love. 
Alone, unconditionally alone, in the world 
today, Christianity shows itself able to 
reconcile, in a single living act, the All and 
the Person. Alone, it can bend our hearts 
not only to the service of that tremendous 
movement of the world which bears us 
along, but beyond, to embrace that move- 
ment in love. 





AUGUST BRUNNER, S.J. 


Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: a critique 


“Like the meridians as they approach the poles,” says Teilhard, 
“science, philosophy, and religion are bound to converge 

as they draw nearer to the whole.” Precisely in this convergence 
Father Brunner finds a number of Teilhard’s basic 

assumptions untenable. Brunner concludes that Teilhard’s 
work, to the extent that it is not strictly scientific, 

turns out to be a personal vision of the world rather 

than a presentation of established facts. 


“Pierre Teilhard de Chardin,” Stimmen der Zeit, 165 (1959), 210-222. 


a motivation of Teilhard’s work 
is revealed in expressions like the 
following, from his letters: “I am 
overwhelmed by the immense mass of 
unharnessed human energy. And so I 
feel that investigation of the earth, in 
itself, sheds no light and provides no 
answer to life’s basic questions. I have 
the impression that I am circling 


around a huge problem without pene- 
trating it. 1 also know that the more 
this problem grows in my eyes, the 
more clearly I see that its solution is 
to be sought only in a ‘faith’ which 
goes beyond all experience. We must 
force our way through appearances 


and surmount them.” Later in the 
same year, 1923, he wrote: “I am 
really interested only in the universe 
of the future, that is, the world of 
living ideas and the mystical life.” 


Science is mute 


His work flows from this “faith.” 
Teilhard desired to grapple with ques- 
tions of human destiny and to con- 
tribute his own word. He discovered 
too late that his science was mute on 
these questions, that geology and pa- 
leontology are neutral in the realm of 
ideology. Occasionally he recognized 
such limitations, but he could not 
come to terms with them. He strove 
constantly to engage his science in 


the great ideological dialogue. Since 
such questions involve mind, he tried 
to detect mind in his science and to 
show that in the last analysis science 
is concerned with the spirit. 

But in his excavations and explora- 
tions he found matter, fossils, the 
dead remnants of life left behind by 
prehistoric plants and animals, the 
scanty and not very communicative 
residue of prehistoric man. Where 
was mind to be apprehended here? 

Teilhard had no rest until he be- 
lieved that he had found the answer. 
For his undertaking he had at his 
disposal the philosophy that was in 
the air before 1914, from which he 
never emerged. It was the time of 
conflict over Darwinism, the period 
of enthusiasm for Bergson’s élan vital, 
and for progress. Teilhard set to work 
with the ardor and animation which, 
along with the magic of his person- 
ality, cast a spell on all who knew him 
and won him so many friends. 

Teilhard’s interest lay in the future. 
He was engaged in the question of 
mankind’s ultimate goal and the 
meaning of history. “The past has 
revealed to me the structure of the 
future.” His science could serve this 
interest only if the necessary course 
of the universe could be forecast from 
the past, and if a necessary evolution 
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had brought forth everything and 
would continue to do so. 

Teilhard’s basic assumption was 
that life and mind did not appear at 
a definite point in time and place. 
Life has always existed. It is found 
everywhere as the “inner aspect” of 
matter. Such a conception is contrary 
to experience. Yet Teilhard writes at 
the beginning of The Phenomenon of 
Man: “Nothing but phenomenon ; but 
also the whole phenomenon.” 


Within and Without 


Actually, the book deals less with 
phenomena than with Teilhard’s own 
theories. An example is the proof for 
the omnipresence of the psychic: 
“Deep within ourselves, an ‘interior’ 
appears at the heart of beings... . 
Since the stuff of the universe has 
an inner aspect at one point of itself, 
there is necessarily a double aspect to 
its structure, that is to say in every 
region of space and time . . .: coex- 


tensive with their Without, there is 
a Within to things’ (The Phenome- 
non of Man, New York: Harper, 


p. 56). This conclusion is drawn from 
the following consideration: “Prop- 
erly observed, even if only in one 
aspect, a phenomenon necessarily has 
an omnipresent value and roots by 
reason of the fundamental unity of 
the world” (ibid). This supposes what 
is to be proved: the unity of the uni- 
verse throughout all its parts. i 

Appearances are opposed to this 
position. But that is easily explained. 
In so-called lifeless things the psychic 
is so feeble that it is imperceptible ; 
it is a “rudimentary consciousness,” 
a pre-life that remains quite hidden. 
But with the passage of time the ele- 
ments of consciousness gradually be- 
come more complicated. When a cer- 
tain degree of complication is reached, 
something new begins. “In every do- 
main, when anything exceeds a certain 
measurement, it suddenly changes its 
aspect, condition, or nature” (p. 78). 
And so one day life, as we know it, 
makes its appearance. 

Life developed in line with its own 
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necessary laws. Eventually man with 
his thinking mind was born. “Man 
emerged from a general groping of 
the world. He was born a direct lin- 
eal descendant from a total effort of 
life...” (p. 188). 

In a number of passages Teilhard 
stresses that such a change betokens 
a break, that something specifically 
new begins. But more emphatically 
he brings out the unity of evolution 
as the product of nature’s own pow- 
ers, as he must if his system is to 
make sense. “In last analysis, some- 
how or other, there must be a single 
energy operating in the world” (p.63). 

Even after man appears, the ascent 
of consciousness continues. But it pro- 
duces no new species; it is restricted 
to the psychic. The “noosphere” is 
formed. Logically this ought to lead 
necessarily to a human collectivity. 
Teilhard does not admit such neces- 
sity. But it is hard to see how the 
striving toward unity, which hitherto 
has proceeded necessarily, should 
suddenly be placed at the free disposal 
of persons. Also the term “noosphere” 
to designate the new mankind is dis- 
concerting. The ultimate aim of evo- 
lution is the “personal universe” (p. 
257), as well as the “personalizing 
universe” (p. 260). Progress “de- 
fines the collective future of totalized 
grains of thought” (ibid.). Teilhard 
proclaimed that his vocation was “to 
personalize the world in God.” Ex- 
pressions of this kind are, to say the 
least, ambiguous. 


Affinity of being with being 


In its later stages the movement 
goes even beyond this. It converges 
on the Omega Point, union with God. 
God is the eventual goal of the entire 
movement and directs the whole proc- 
ess. Teilhard is convinced that God 
can do this only if He himself re- 
mains outside the stream of evolution 
without being drawn into it. It is not 
quite clear why this must be so. The 
line of thought suggests rather that 
everything that flows into God 
merges in him. Some passages, to be 





sure, emphasize the autonomy of the 
individual even in union with God. 

The concept of love is also mislead- 
ing. “Considered in its full biological 
reality, love—that is to say the affinity 
of being with being—is not peculiar to 
man. It is a general property of all 
life and as such it embraces, in its 
varieties and degrees, all the forms 
successively adopted by organised 
matter” (p. 264). But is love for 
others an “affinity of being with be- 
ing’? In this view does it not become 
something too natural, something 
which only a final merging in God can 
bring to perfection? 


Ascending movement 


Creation as God’s act is scarcely 
mentioned by Teilhard. God appears 
merely as the term of an ascending 
movement, never as its origin. The 
ascent of the universe takes place al- 
most naturally ; once a suitable degree 
of complication has been reached, the 
culmination is brought about automat- 
ically. Teilhard evinces a certain hes- 
itation when he comes to the world of 
man. But this arises from his deep 
Christian convictions rather than from 
his personal views. 

Investigation into the origin of evil 
is almost completely absent. The ques- 
tion comes up only toward the end of 
the work, apparently in response to 
objections. Teilhard’s explanation, 
that all evolution involves suffering 
and possible missing of the goal, may 
account for physical evil; it does not 
account for moral evil. Indeed, moral 
evil does not fit well into his universe. 

A further reason for bypassing 
creation is found in Teilhard’s en- 
deavor to propose to his contempo- 
raries a new, vital concept of God. He 
judged that a God situated in the fu- 
ture of the movement as the goal of 
the longing for finality was well suited 
to this purpose. Such a God justifies 
and crowns belief in continual prog- 
ress, a belief which Teilhard shared 
and which he wished to revive. He 
apparently did not see that progress, 
in the sense of a constantly ascending 


line, is possible in technical matters, 
but not in things of the mind. 

A creating God seemed to him a 
distant God with nothing to say to 
contemporary man, a God who moves 
the world from outside and intervenes 
from time to time to create life or man. 
Such a caricature cannot but astound 
a Christian theologian. Creation is not 
an act performed once for all in the 
beginning, whereby God called the 
world into being only to leave it to 
shift for itself subsequently. Creation 
is a lasting act by which God sustains 
what he has made; it never ceases. 
And God does not create from afar. 
Where the creature is, there too is 
God, distinct from it but near and in- 
timately present. Furthermore, the 
Christian knows that the motive for 
creating is God’s love, which is a gift 
descending on him; hence he cannot 
speak of a remote God who intervenes 
in creation from high above. 

Teilhard seems to think that if God 
brings forth life in the midst of matter 
and man in the midst of animals, such 
intervention would disturb the har- 
monious course of the ascending uni- 
verse. That is why he tries to make 
this intervention superfluous by say- 
ing that God caused life to be present 
from the outset. “Jn the world, noth- 
ing could ever burst forth as final 
across the different thresholds succes- 
sively traversed by evolution (how- 
ever critical they be) which has not 
already existed in an obscure and pri- 
mordial way” (p.71). 


Primordial life 


The activity of creatures is simul- 
taneously God’s activity, since all 
created being is from God and is kept 
in existence by him. Therefore, if God 
caused life at a definite point in the 
evolution of the material world, no dis- 
turbance of the over-all process need 
have occurred; to outward appear- 
ances, the situation would be exactly 
the same as if natural evolution had 
produced life. Consequently science, 
which investigates phenomena and 
their interconnections, can never state 
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w life began. The same is true of 
man. Teilhard insists that man came 
silently into the world. But this would 
be so even if God, when the time had 
come, created the first human soul. 
Hence we need not, on this account, 
postulate that the soul has always 
existed in some attenuated form. 


Personal vision of the world 


Teilhard’s work, to the extent that 
it is not strictly scientific, turns out to 
be a personal vision of the world 
rather than a presentation of estab- 
lished facts. His teaching does not fol- 
low from evolutionary doctrine as con- 
firmed by data. Creation of life and of 
man at a definite time is more in ac- 
cord with the data than Teilhard’s dif- 
ficult hypothesis, with its untenable 
basis that God would otherwise remain 
foreign to the world. At every mom- 
ent God is creating everything that is ; 
hence he need not begin to create 
anew at particular points in time. 

Teilhard was deeply concerned with 
the existential. But his philosophy and 
his scientific occupations induced in 
him a desire to comprehend it through 
natural categories. The result is a pic- 
ture of the world that logically leads 
to consequences he rejected. It may 
also be that, for a scientist who lays 
hold of life only in its fossilized re- 
mains, real life with its achievements 
which far surpass matter grows dim, 
and the assumption that traces of life 
are imperceptibly present everywhere 
no longer appears farfetched. But such 
an assumption is not scientific. 

In view of such criticisms, how is it 
that Teilhard’s books have been so 
widely acclaimed? There must be 
something in them that appeals to the 
man of today. 

We believe that the answer lies in 
the spirited optimism expressed in 
these books. Here is a man who is in- 
tensely concerned with human destiny 
and seeks to place his science at its 
service; a man firmly convinced that 
only belief in God can bring salvation, 
yet keenly aware that such belief has 
become extremely rare. Such a reso- 
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lute stand deeply impresses modern 
man. Moreover, Teilhard speaks as a 
recognized scientist to men who are 
persuaded that science has its word to 
say in questions of human salvation. 

The man of today, prey to many 
dreads, must breathe a sigh of relief 
when he is told by a scientist of 
authority that he need not fear, that 
the upward movement of mankind is 
the prolongation of the powerful im- 
pulse which, since the beginning, has 
raised the universe to ever higher 
levels, that one and the same energy 
which in the past has triumphantly 
overcome all obstacles is now at work 
in mankind. 

Perhaps, too, the man of our time 
has had enough of the pessimism 
which has found a voice in some exis- 
tentialist philosophies. He wishes to 
hear no more about anxiety, nothing- 
ness, frustration, forebodings of death, 
and warped existence. He has been 
told too often that human existence is 
superfluous and meaningless. He is 
tired of all that, because he has gone 
through such horrible experiences and 
he lives in anxiety that they may re- 
turn. And then someone assures him 
that existence is basically not anxiety 
but the enthusiastic joy of uninter- 
rupted ascent. Evil and fright are but 
the birth pangs of a new and better 
world. The nightmare of a cruel and 
senseless universe is taken from him 
and he can breathe again. 


An unprovable assumption 


But does it really help to present so 
one-sided and unproven a view of the 
universe? Is it not better to be con- 
tent with what is demonstrable, with 
the phenomenon to which Teilhard 
was so little faithful in spite of his pro- 
fessed program ? 

In combat against the menacing and 
brutal materialism of our day, Teil- 
hard’s spiritualism may seem to be a 
new weapon. But his doctrine remains 
an unprovable assumption. An unbal- 
anced and exaggerated spiritualism 
readily turns into materialism. Only a 
slight shift of accent is required to 








lead to the contention that soul and 
mind have evolved from the natural 
powers of matter through the conver- 
sion of quantity into quality, a process 
admitted by Teilhard. 

Finally, if many find relief in a 
warmer and more animated picture of 
God that offers comfort to their lone- 
liness, the explanation may be that 
their previous idea of God drew little 
from Christianity. As depicted by 
Christianity, God is a loving Father, 
deeply interested in every man and his 


salvation. He is not far from us, for 
in him we live and move and have our 
being. In his only-begotten Son he has 
come close to us as a man like us. 

If God is love, then man too will 
achieve conformity with God by love. 
Union with God is effected, not by a 
natural mounting of the universe, but 
by the free correspondence of love. 
Man shows his love for God by love 
for his fellow-man. This love can lead 
to a more closely-knit mankind; but 
only through the free effort of men. 





Bultmann and biblical history 


William Foxwell Albright, “Bultmann’s History and Eschatology,” Journal of 


Biblical Literature, 78 (1958), 244-48. 


M.. reviewers stand in awe of Rudolf 
Bultmann. His books are usually applauded ; 
but not everyone agrees with his theories. 
One of his critics is William Foxwell Al- 
bright, dean of American archeologists, in 
his brief review of Bultmann’s 1955 Gifford 
Lectures, The Presence of Eternity: His- 
tory and Eschatology. 

Albright notes that Bultmann has moved 
from pure philosophy to philosophy of his- 
tory as a quarry for religious insight: 
Heidegger is mentioned only once, while 
men like R. G. Collingwood are quoted 
frequently. But, says Albright, the rela- 
tivism of the German philosophical ideal- 
ists is just as destructive of history as it 
is of philosophy. 


History an empirical science 


History is not the self-expression of the 
human soul or psyche, as Collingwood and 
Bultmann would have it. Rather, it is an 
empirical science, using written documents 
and archeological finds, rigorously analyz- 
ing them to determine their reliability. 


This reliability “ranges all the way from 
the highest humanly attainable level of 
cognitive certainty to the lowest level of 
subjective conjecture (as when one tries 
to penetrate the personalities of historical 
figures and describe their motives).” This 
is true of all history, that is, of every at- 
tempt to reconstruct the past, be the attempt 
modern or ancient. 

It is no surprise that Bultmann’s rela- 
tivistic view of history leads him to distort 
biblical history. He compares the historical 
writings of Israel and of Greece. This is 
legitimate. But he deals with Greece first, 
then discusses Israel against the Greek 
background. This is history in reverse. 
“The fact is that all Israelite writing of 
history precedes the earliest possible influ- 
ence of Greek philosophical thinking .. . 
and no competent scholar today regards 
the historical approach of the Chronicler 
as in any way influenced by Greek thought.” 

Bultmann completely overlooks Israelite 
literature’s real predecessors in Egypt and 
Babylonia. He considers eschatology a rela- 
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tively late Jewish development drawn from 
Greek and Persian sources. Yet the fact 
is that the Egyptian texts of Ipuwer and 
Neferrehu (about 2000 B.C.) and the Bab- 
ylonian Erra Epic (about 1200 B.C.) are 
definitely eschatological. These get no men- 
tion by Bultmann. 

There are other glaring omissions in the 
treatment of Israelite religious thinking. 
The Exodus and the Exile are never men- 
tioned; the Covenant and prophecies of this 
central event are given no emphasis. Al- 
bright points out that successive prefigura- 
tions of the Covenant warned of doom but 
promised ultimate mercy. The alternation 
of chastisement and victory in Deuteron- 
omy give rise to a “deep-seated feeling that 
doom was inevitable (given the basic wick- 
edness of man), but that restoration would 
follow (given the inherent mercy of God).” 
This is “prophecy before the event,” a most 
important notion in Israelite history, but 
it is badly neglected by Bultmann. 

The Dead Sea scrolls are not even men- 
tioned in Bultmann’s sketch of intertesta- 
mental eschatology. Yet these documents, 
written between 125 B.C. and 25 A.D., are 
filled with eschatology. The omission of 
the scrolls becomes even more serious when 


The Bible today 


we come to Johannine eschatology. Bult- 
mann imagines the passages in John “con- 
taining the traditional apocalyptic escha- 
tology ... are later additions by the eccle- 
siastical redaction of the Gospel.” He says 
they are a product of Christian Gnosticism. 


Jewish background 


Yet it has been discovered recently that 
there are parallels in the scrolls for the 
very verses in question, such as John 5:29: 
“Those who have done right will come out 
to resurrection and life, and those who 
have done wrong, to resurrection and judg- 
ment.” Thus John’s gospel reflects a Jew- 
ish background of the last century B.C., 
not a Gnostic background. In general Bult- 
mann’s whole approach to such problems 
suffers because he everywhere presupposes 
his own highly crystallized system. 

In his final chapters, Bultmann trans- 
mutes Christian eschatology into the exis- 
tential decision of the individual. “To be 
sure,” says Albright, “there is an element 
of truth in this drastic solution, since each 
person is a mirror of human existence, but 
the solution itself is totally non-biblical. . . . 
Biblical eschatology still towers above its 
modern interpreters, whatever their sect or 
school.” 





From a review by J. Edgar Bruns of F. Ledoux’s French translation of C. H. Dodd, 
The Bible Today (Paris: Casterman, 1957), Catholic Biblical Quarterly, 20 (1958), 248. 


It is something of a novelty to see the work of a Protestant scholar trans- 
lated into French and bearing the IJmprimatur and Nihil Obstat of a 
Roman Catholic Diocese. At the same time it is a gratifying sign of the 
new climate surrounding the field of biblical studies; tangible evidence of 
the truth of the statement made by Dom Charlier in his editorial preface 
to the book: “The Bible, which for so many centuries has divided Christians 
rather than joined them, is now working to bring them together.” The editor 
adds that “the most delicate Catholic sensibility” will be disturbed scarcely 
at all by the contents of Professor Dodd’s book. 
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ANDRES IBANEZ ARANA 


The age of man and biblical genealogies 


A long-standing interpretation of the chronology found in the 
Old Testament genealogies places the origin of the 

human race about 4,000 years before Christ. On the other hand, 
any college student has heard that the approximate age 

of the human race is 100,000 or even 500,000 years. 

If the genealogies do not give the age of man, what is their 

value as historical documents? Father Ibanez Arana 

offers a synthesis of the current discussion on the historical and 
literary scope of biblical genealogies. 


“La edad del género humano y las genealogias del Génesis,” 


Lumen, 6 (1957), 193-216. 


in outstanding figures—Adam, 
Noah, Abraham—divide the sacred 
history of the Old Testament into 
three great epochs. With Abraham 
we enter fully into the historical do- 
main. Between Adam and Noah and 
between Noah and Abraham occur 
two great lacunae of history which 
Chapters 5 and 11 of Genesis fill with 
genealogical series. The author of 
Genesis assigns the age at which each 
patriarch engendered his successor ; 
and the sum of these ages gives us 
a continued chronology reaching back 
to Adam. 

The calculations encounter an ini- 
tial problem owing to the disagree- 
ments in the different texts. The 
Hebrew Masoretic text (TM), the 
Samaritan Pentateuch (Sam), and 
the Greek Septuagint (LXX) pre- 
sent notable variations. 


Biblical calculations 


We are not concerned with a crit- 
ical evaluation of the texts, since a 
thousand years more or less neither 
solves nor accentuates the problem. 
Depending upon the text chosen, we 
must add to the time elapsed from 
Adam to the birth of Abraham, the 
time between Abraham and Jesus 


Christ. Combining the various texts, 
we arrive at the final tabulation as 
follows : 


T™ LXX 
To Abraham 1946 3312 
From Abraham 
to the building 
of the temple 1200 1160 
From the building 
of the temple to 
Jesus Christ 968 968 





Total from Adam to 
Jesus Christ 4114 5440 years 


All the sciences seem to have con- 
spired to give the lie to the biblical 
chronology. The data derived from 
the study of ancient cultures are over- 
shadowed by the findings of paleon- 
tology and geology. Dedicating them- 
selves with extraordinary enthusiasm 
to the problem of man’s age upon the 
earth, scientists have adopted forty 
distinct ways of solving the problem. 

Among current methods, the study 
of glaciers excels in precision. It com- 
bines three phases: (1) the number 
of glacial and interglacial periods, 
(2) the location of the human fossils 
within the glacial periods, and (3) 
dating of the glacial periods. 

Though the relative chronology of 
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the glacial periods is easy to establish, 
the absolute chronology presents a 
more challenging problem. The mar- 
gin of error in most of the solutions 
is immense. Almost all the systems 
are based upon a simple proportion. 
If 40 cm. below the earth’s surface 
we find a culture 4,000 years old and 
5 meters down a culture of unknown 
age, we make the following calcula- 
tion: If it takes 4,000 years to de- 
posit a 40 cm. covering of earth, it 
will take 50,000 years to deposit 5 
meters of earth. But in these matters 
mathematics easily fails. One must 
reckon with the unequal speed of sedi- 
mentation in glacial and interglacial 
periods and with accidental circum- 
stances that might accelerate or im- 
pede sedimentation. 


Glacial deposits 


A better method is that of the 
Swedish geologist Gerard de Geer. 
He observed that in the deposits of 
the last glacier of Scandinavia the 
sand and clay strata alternate uni- 
formly—sand in the summer, clay in 
the winter. By counting all the strata 
left by the glacier from the southern 
border of Scandinavia to its present 
polar location, we arrive at the figure 
of 12,000 years. But how many years 
did it take the glacier to recede from 
its maximum extension to the Swed- 
ish border? Estimates range from 
3,000 to 15,000 years. Therefore the 
time elapsed from the moment the 
glacier began to recede to the present 
day is no less than 15,000 years. 

To these figures must be added the 
time when the glacier paused, with 
slight oscillations, over Europe. We 
cannot determine this exactly, but the 
several hundred meters of debris de- 
posited by the glacier as it receded 
does not seem to be the work of 
centuries. 

The period of the glacier’s advance 
from the subpolar regions into Cen- 
tral Europe must also be counted. 
Moderates like Obermaier’ require 
13,000 years for Magdalenian culture 
and up to 25,000 years for cultures 
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which develop in the full glacial epoch. 

Man appeared for the first time in 
the second interglacial period. The 
Chellean, Clactonian, and Pre-Chel- 
lean cultures had already appeared 
and spread from Heidelberg to Pe- 
king and Kanam. Therefore, Ober- 
maier proposed 50,000 years as the 
minimum age for European man and 
100,000 years for the human race. 
R. Biasutti spoke in 1941 of an un- 
deniable age of 120,000 years. 

Today the application of nuclear 
chemistry to this problem gives prom- 
ise of a more precise solution. Al- 
ready the radio carbon method has 
arrived at conclusions which, allow- 
ing for a small margin of error, can 
be considered as definitive: 

(a) certain deposits of the Upper 
Paleolithic: 20,000 years ; 

(b) the Neanderthal jaw, found in 
the cave of Haua Fteah (Cirenaica) : 
34,000 years; 

(c) the industries of the Upper 
Paleolithic, found in the upper levels 
of the same cave: 10,300—9,600 
years; the Mesolithic and Neolithic: 
5,300 and 4,800 years respectively. 

These dates are extremely impor- 
tant because they confirm each other 
as well as Geer’s conclusions based 
on the study of the glaciers. The fig- 
ure of 34,000 years for the Neander- 
thal and Mousterian culture is in full 
accord with more moderate calcula- 
tions and warns us against astro- 
nomical numbers. 


Problems facing exegesis 


In the face of scientific conclusions 
whose data and methods supply the 
criteria for certitude, must we still 
maintain the biblical age of man as 
less than 6,000 years? The common 
opinion among Catholic exegetes is 
that the genealogies of Genesis do 
not constitute a series from which 
the age of man can be deduced. 

Though exegetes agree that the in- 
terpretation of genealogies must be 
compatible with scientific findings, 
not everyone agrees on how to inter- 
pret the genealogies. The least radical 








are the concordists who maintain that 
the genealogies are truly historical 
and at the same time provide no con- 
flict with science. They reason that 
the calculations based on Chapters 5 
and 11 of Genesis cannot establish an 
absolute chronology because: (1) the 
age of the patriarchs may be founded 
on symbolic or mnemonic systems un- 
known to us, (2) the genealogies 
were not transmitted without altera- 
tion, and (3) the genealogies contain 
obvious lacunae. The age of man, 
they say, is the datum not of the 
Bible but of science. 


Concordist solution 


Although the concordist theory 
avoids an open clash between the 
Bible and science, it has its difficul- 
ties. First, it is clear that the critical 
uncertainty of the figures cannot be 
a solid foundation for concordism. 
Even if we take the Septuagint as the 
original reading because it implies a 
longer duration, the approximation 
to the least figures of the anthro- 
pologists is practically ridiculous. 

Consequently, the concordists do 
not insist so much upon the inaccurate 
figures as upon the lacunae. But if 
the lists are not complete, why is the 
formula invariably repeated: “Seth 
was 105 years old when he generated 
Enosh; and he lived 800 years after 
Enosh was generated”? The concord- 
ists argue that in the genealogies con- 
taining obvious lacunae, nothing is 
ever said about the time of the gen- 
eration. Consequently, there is room 
for an intermediate generation. In 
Genesis 5 and 11, however, this is 
not the case. The concordist solution 
seems to be an attempt to arrive in 
one way or another at a conclusion 
previously handed down by science. 

Another difficult problem arises 
from the extraordinary longevity, es- 
pecially of the patriarchs who lived 
before the deluge. Ages over 900 
years seem incredible and induce us 
to look for some explanation. Of 
course, a special intervention of God 
could have prolonged men’s lives in 


order to promote rapid population and 
to safeguard primitive revelation. 

But anthropologists tell us that the 
known fossil men usually did not live 
beyond 50 or 60 years. However, the 
examination of fossil skeletons gives 
the relative, not the absolute, age of 
individuals. Moreover, our prehistoric 
documentation is quite fragmentary. 
At any rate, even if we admit greater 
vitality in some primitive men, it 
would be surprising to find the same 
species, which today with difficulty 
reaches 100 years in any individual, 
surviving to a thousand years in other 
ages. To have recourse to God’s 
omnipotence is equivalently to make 
the miraculous the habitual norm for 
accomplishing purposes which God 
can and usually does attain by his 
ordinary providence. 

The changing climate of opinion 
regarding the interpretation of gene- 
alogies recalls the changes made 
twenty-five years ago in the interpre- 
tation of the first chapter of Genesis. 
When scientific discoveries demanded 
a longer duration for the different 
geological periods, exegetes explained 
the “seven days” of Genesis as unde- 
termined periods of time. Ultimately 
the solution was sought in the inten- 
tion of the sacred author, manifested 
through his artificial and schematic 
literary genre. 

Similarly, when scientific conclu- 
sions opposed the traditional exegesis 
of the genealogies of Genesis, the 
concordist theory of lacunae sought 
freedom from the mathematical fig- 
ures without changing the historical 
value of the genealogies. This exegesis 
is now being abandoned. 


Theory of citations 


Admitting that the traditional in- 
terpretation of genealogies is more 
satisfying, Heinisch and Brucker have 
applied to them Prat’s general theory 
of implicit or explicit citations. In an 
explicit citation, the sacred author in- 
troduces a genealogy without vouch- 
ing for its truth or falsity; for 
example, “The following is the list 
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of Adam’s descendants” (Gen. 5:1). 

Yet, though pre-biblical genealogies 
may have existed, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the author was indifferent 
to their content. According to Cardi- 
nal Bea, the author did not transmit 
the genealogies from a literary mo- 
tive, but in order to express what he 
himself wished to express and what 
the scope of the book demanded. In 
doing this he was free from error. 
Therefore the question is: What do 
the genealogies express? What do 
they not express? 


Special type of history 


Today we take a middle path be- 
tween either admitting their complete 
historicity or wholly denying it. A 
better knowledge of the procedure of 
the Semitic historians has made us 
see that the incorporation of docu- 
ments and traditions was habitual 
among the Semites. Contrary to 
Prat’s theory, a sacred author never 
includes a document unless he finds 
in it some value for his work. 

On the other hand, the character 
of the citation parallels the history 
in which it is included. Biblical his- 
tory is usually popular, religious, and 
artistic. The first eleven chapters of 
Genesis are also a special type of 
historical writing unlike any known 
histories. The genealogies of Genesis, 
therefore, cannot be equated with 
those of other books. All will have 
common elements, but to apply char- 
acteristics of the others indiscrim- 
inately to those of Genesis would be 
to impose on these the norms of a 
literary genre to which they only 
partially correspond. 

Catholic exegesis has come to un- 
derstand that the problem of gene- 
alogies is bound up with the problem 
of primitive history. A modern inter- 
pretation of the genealogies is emerg- 
ing from the writings of authors like 
Chaine, de Vaux, and Clamer. Their 
provisional conclusions can be syn- 
thesized as follows: 

(1) From Abraham back to the 
origin of mankind, there was an im- 
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mense lapse of time which the He- 
brews could not have known from 
their traditions and which God did 
not reveal to them. Their references 
to this period pertain neither to reve- 
lation nor to history. 

(2) However, there is no reason 
to think that the genealogies have no 
historical value. It is true that the 
Israelites were ignorant of the chro- 
nology and geography in which pre- 
historic man developed ; that even the 
Hebrew names attributed to the pa- 
triarchs cannot be the original names ; 
that the longevity of the patriarchs 
can no longer be accepted. But cer- 
tain memories did remain. And the 
sacred writers avoided the absurd 
tales of other oriental literature by 
paying attention to the tangible; for 
example, to the inventions in use in 
their time. Thus, in Chapter 4, the 
origin of shepherding, music, and 
metals is noted. The authors knew 
that these things did not exist from 
the beginning. Their very survival 
made them the best criterion for se- 
lection from among the multitude of 
Hebraic narratives. 

(3) The memories of famous pre- 
historic persons are presented in 
Chapter 4 in a way characteristic of 
the Yahwist tradition—a description 
spontaneous, alive, poetic, and color- 
ful. In the fifth chapter, the genealogy 
of Seth, we find the identical (or 
slightly altered) names which appear 
in Cain’s genealogy in Chapter 4. The 
probable identity of persons in the 
two genealogies may be a clue to the 
literary nature of these narratives 
and to their relationship with history. 


Nature of genealogies 


Traditional common elements are 
handled by different editors, Yahwist 
and priestly, with different doctrinal 
purposes. The Yahwist attributes 
these elements to the descendants of 
Cain, the priestly narrator to those 
of Seth. In this peculiar kind of his- 
tory, the inspired author pays more 
attention to religious doctrine than to 
an exact reconstruction of the past. 





Concerning those facts about which 
he has no special revelation, the in- 
spired writer limits himself to those 
traditions in which he recognizes some 
historico-religious value without com- 
promising his responsibility. 

(4) In the genealogical lists of the 
fifth and eleventh chapters of Genesis 
we find an artificial arrangement of 
data concerning the prehistory of 
man. What was the author’s intention 
in this schematization? Primarily it 
was to fill the intervals between the 
creation and the flood and between 
the flood and Abraham. The sacred 
author had almost continual data 
from the time of Abraham, but only 
two groups of references before that. 
The first was the revelation of crea- 
tion, the primitive state of our first 
parents, their sin and punishment. 
The second was a fact that had deeply 
moved his ancestors—the flood. Be- 
tween Adam and Noah and between 
Noah and Abraham, there was only 
a disconnected tradition. The gene- 
alogies filled the gap. 


Juridical lineage 


But the intention of the Bible is 
always religious. In this case, the 
author was primarily concerned, from 
a religious point of view, with pre- 
serving the continuity between Abra- 
ham, Noah, and Adam. Abraham is 
the descendant of Noah through 
Noah’s son, Sem; and Noah is the 
descendant of Adam. This juridical 
connection is the fundamental pur- 
pose of the genealogies of Genesis. 

God chose the people descended 
from Abraham in order to work out 
salvation through them. In them must 
be concentrated all blessings poured 
out in the past and promised for the 
future, not by historical chance but 
by the special design of his provi- 
dence. In the genealogies Abraham is 
shown as heir of that image of God 
according to which God created the 
first man (Gen. 5:1). Abraham also 


inherited intact the religion, the prom- 
ises, the blessing of all who in an- 
tiquity were special friends of God. 

The author of the genealogies 
rmght have had secondary intentions. 
For example, the great age attributed 
to the patriarchs seems to go beyond 
the tendency of the ancients to at- 
tribute longevity to the first man. 
Perhaps the author noticed that man- 
kind was older than its records and 
indicated this fact by prolonging with- 
out measure the life of these primitive 
people. Besides, the Yahwist narra- 
tive says that after the flood, in view 
of man’s corruption; God intended to 
shorten the years of man’s life. Per- 
haps because Noah “walked with 
God” and was more just than the 
others, his youth endures for such a 
long time—he does not generate until 
his five-hundredth year—and his age 
almost reaches that of Methuselah. 

The theory of Chaine, de Vaux, 
and Clamer has in its favor the spon- 
taneity of the ancient interpreters, 
giving the more obvious meaning to 
each phrase. It saves the doctrinal 
value of the genealogies and attributes 
to them a certain historical value 
which in Prat’s theory of citations 
was completely lost. 

The concordist theory avoids the 
problem of literary genre; but in the 
end it gives the genealogies scarcely 
more historical value than do the 
modern authors. 


Character of primitive history 


The fundamental difference be- 
tween the two theories is that the 
concordists try to solve the problem 
by studying the type of genealogy 
found in the Bible, prescinding from 
the kind of history in which it is in- 
serted. Exegetes like Chaine, de Vaux, 
and Clamer base their investigation 
on the character of the whole primi- 
tive history, the author’s intention, 
the procedures he utilized, and the 
relation of his writing to history. 
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CHARLES TRUHLAR, S.J. 


Transform the world and relinquish it 


The twofold exhortation addressed to Christians to flee 

the world and transform it cannot involve a contradiction, 

but it certainly sets up an antinomy. Father Truhlar studies the 
proper Christian relationship between man and the world 

in the light of these apparently contradictory commands. 


“Transformatio Mundi et Fuga Mundi,” Gregorianum, 38 (1957), 406-45. 


‘4 term world here signifies other 
men and the irrational universe in 
relation to any one man. We mean 
the world as developed or not de- 
veloped through science, art, tech- 
nology, economic and political or- 
ganization. To the world so conceived 
Catholics traditionally have taken two 
positions : a transformational attitude 
or an attitude of flight. The former 
strives to transform the world accord- 
ing to the mind and will of God, to 
incarnate Christ in every civilization ; 
for he consecrated the world by his 
own Incarnation. The latter expresses 
diffidence in the values of culture and 
civilization, because by his cross 
Christ was crucified to the world. 


All creation is good 


The adherents of the transforma- 
tional position base their argument 
on the inherent goodness of all created 
things. Genesis 1:31 pictures God as 
content with his work of creation. 
The Psalms show him creating in 
wisdom and prudence. St. Paul in I 
Tim. 4:1-5 warns the first Christians : 

Now the Spirit expressly says that 

in after times some will depart 

from the faith, giving heed to de- 
ceitful spirits and doctrines of dev- 
ils, speaking lies hypocritically, and 
having their conscience branded. 

They will forbid marriage, and will 

enjoin abstinence from foods, which 

God has created to be partaken of 

with thanksgiving by the faithful 
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and by those who know the truth. 

For every creature of God is good, 

and nothing is to be rejected that 

is accepted with thanksgiving. For 
it is sanctified by the word of God 
and prayer. 
Here St. Paul treats of an erroneous 
fundamental dualism which considers 
matter as evil in itself and so seeks 
to renounce it completely. 

The dualistic error foreseen by St. 
Paul was condemned by many early 
Christian bishops. The condemnations 
culminate in the formula of the Coun- 
cil of Nicaea in 325: “We believe in 
one God the Father almighty, maker 
of all things, visible and invisible.” 
Thus in the eyes of orthodox Chris- 
tianity, to despise material creation is 
to despise its Author. 

The entire material world, though 
good in itself, was affected by orig- 
inal sin. Man is ultimately bound not 
only to the matter of his own body 
but also to the rest of material crea- 
tion. Placed in the universe, man is 
not locked within himself, not iso- 
lated. He affects the whole of creation 
and is affected by it. Because of this 
intimate bond the works of man have 
a repercussion even in the irrational 
universe. 

But as the sin of Adam and the 
personal sins of man affect both man 
and the whole of creation, so also 
does the redemption of Christ. Again 
St. Paul eloquently testifies : 





For it has pleased God the Father 
that in him [Christ] all his fullness 
should dwell, and that through him 
he should reconcile to himself all 
things, whether on the earth or in 
the heavens, making peace through 
the blood of his cross (Col. 1:19- 
20). 

Yet, as in the case of redeemed 
man, the effects of grace on the mate- 
rial universe are incomplete and have 
not effected a final transformation. 
Sin and grace fight an unceasing bat- 
tle for dominion over the world. As 
man will rejoice in the fullness of 
liberty only in his future glorified 
state, so will irrational creation enter 
into liberty only on the day of uni- 
versal judgment, when it will asso- 
ciate itself with the glorified sons of 
God as “a new earth, wherein dwells 
justice” (2 Pet. 3:13). 


A new creation 


In the present order the Church 
applies the redemptive work of Christ 
to the material universe through its 
sacraments, liturgy, and sacramentals. 
Through the conversion of bread and 
wine into the Body and Blood of 
Christ, the manifestation of the good- 
ness of matter reaches its culmination. 

The events commemorated in the 
liturgy of the Church are bound up 
with matter. At the birth of the Lord, 
his mother “wrapped him in swad- 
dling clothes and laid him in a man- 
ger” (Luke 2:7). It was a star that 
led the Magi to his birthplace on the 
first Epiphany. Passiontide calls to 
mind the shedding of his blood and 
witnessing portents like the darken- 
ing of the sun and the rending of the 
temple veil. Wax, the product of bees, 
represents the risen Christ, Light of 
the World, during Eastertide. Corpus 
Christi, in honoring his body, is the 
special feast of the glorification of 
matter. The sacramentals and bless- 
ings of the Church derive their ef- 
ficacy ex opere operantis Ecclesiae, 
i.e., insofar as she is holy and inti- 
mately united with Christ her Head. 
Through her sacramentals and bless- 


ings the Church enters into the cor- 
poreal world, blessing homes, fields, 
grain, typewriters, and automobiles. 

Like Christ and his Church, then, 
individual Christians ought to redeem 
irrational creation. They do this prin- 
cipally by using creation properly. 
The riches of the earth, for example, 
have been destined not for the grasp- 
ing wealth of a few, but for the pros- 
perity of all. Temporal prosperity, in 
turn, is ordered to the increase of the 
divine life in men. By such a proper 
use and transformation, irrational cre- 
ation is directed not to sin but to 
the liberty and glory of the sons of 
God, an altogether real and redemp- 
tive orientation. 

“The Lord God took the man and 
placed him in the garden of Eden tg 
till it and to keep it” (Gen. 2:15)- 
The first word that God spoke to 
Adam and Eve was: “Be fruitful and 
multiply ; fill the earth and subdue it” 
(Gen. 1:28). In creating the world 
God did not definitively develop it. 
He did not draw from the earth all 
the possibilities which it contains in 
germ. But with his creation of the 
material world, he created man, who, 
as his creature, was to develop the 
potentialities of all things according 
to their inherent purposes. Farmer, 
business man, politician, parent, art- 
ist, and priest—each has his proper 
role to play in this development. 


Nature and grace 


This development will lead the uni- 
verse to God through man whose 
composite nature unites supernatural 
life with the irrational universe. In a 
word, grace supposes nature. Though 
entirely gratuitous, grace ordinarily 
supposes certain natural conditions. 
Without them grace is not granted, 
conserved, or increased in men; even 
if given, it does not bear fruit. Mis- 
sionaries attest to a necessary mini- 
mum culture, order, and stability of 
life among unbelievers if Christianity 
is to flourish. 

An irrational fear of Pelagian doc- 
trine leads many to divorce grace too 
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completely from nature. According to 
St. Thomas, we are the helpers of 
God “even by natural operation, as 

. . all natural causes further pre- 
destination insofar as by their instru- 
mentality the birth and conservation 
of the elect is brought to fulfillment” 
(In 1 Sent., dist. 41, q. 1, a. 4). God, 
in his liberty and omnipotence, can 
pour forth the life of grace in a so- 
ciety which lacks truth, goodness, and 
beauty. But he does not ordinarily 
do so. In his ordinary providence he 
demands the fulfillment of certain 
conditions on the part of the world 
before he sows the seed of supernat- 
ural life, sustains, or develops it. 

The Incarnation itself took place 
in the concrete circumstances of a 
concrete world; both sacred and pro- 
fane history prepared the world for 
the event. The Old Law had pre- 
served the chosen people of Israel 
from gentile contamination. And 
Christ was born in Bethlehem of Juda 
[when] “it came to pass in those 
days that a decree went forth from 
Caesar Augustus that a census of the 
whole world should be taken” (Luke 
2:1). Christ lived, moved, and per- 
formed his miracles during the reign 
of a particular emperor, Tiberius, and 
in a particular province of the Em- 
pire, Judea of Palestine. 

From the gratuity of the supernat- 
ural order it is clear that the world 
before Christ did not causally pro- 
duce the Incarnation. Likewise the 
contemporary world does not posi- 
tively produce supernatural life. In 
neither case does the former lead 
inexorably to the latter. However, we 
cannot deny to the powers of civiliza- 
tion and culture a definite importance 
for the implantation, conservation, 
and expansion of the kingdom of God. 

A transformation of the world, 
then, in accordance with the divine 
plan redounds to the praise of God. 
We come to behold a cosmic liturgy— 
according to the poet Claudel—a cry 
of man in praise of God. Without 
human endeavor this liturgy would 
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never realize its full development. 

By the title of a threefold charity 
(to God, his neighbor, and himself), 
this transformation is every Chris- 
tian’s duty. Christian perfection con- 
sists in the right dominion over the 
world. Simultaneously man offers the 
world to God and, through his ties 
with the Mystical Body, helps both 
his neighbor and himself on their 
journey to Him. 


The new earth 

Sanctifying grace invisibly affects 
even the body with a certain glory, 
making it a temple of the Holy Spirit. 
This glorification is the beginning of 


“the body’s future glory. In like man- 


ner the redemption of the world in 
this life is the beginning of the future 
new ‘earth. According to St. Paul 
(Gal. 1:4), the era of the future has 
already begun in the resurrection of 
Christ. This and similar Old and New 
Testament texts seem to indicate that 
the new earth of the future will, like 
the glorified body of the new man, 
involve not the annihilation but rather 
the renovation of our present earth. 

Though irrational creation is cer- 
tainly good in itself, man, who uses 
and transforms it, has been wounded 
by original sin. Therefore, deordina- 
tion easily blights this use and trans- 
formation when sin, not grace, takes 
command. The products of modern 
technology, such as radio, motion pic- 
tures, and television, can certainly 
either further or hinder the well- 
being of humanity. Trade and com- 
merce can be either the natural 
foundation for the unity of the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ or the means of 
an organized attack against Christ. 
An educational system can either de- 
velop or suppress a genuine humani- 
tarian sense. 

So it is that the corruption of man 
infects the world and renders it par- 
tially corrupt. Such a world, insofar 
as its institutions arise from sin and 
its effects, stifles Christian life. In 
turn, this world re-infects corrupt 
man by whom it was corrupted. 





The efforts of Satan, the prince of 
this world, and of his infernal army 
abet this corruption. Their activity 
envelops man, whose chief struggle, 
according to St. Paul, is not so much 
against flesh and blood as against 
principalities and powers (Eph. 6:12). 
Tertullian and Origen bear witness 
to the same idea. According to Ter- 
tullian, the whole public life of the 
pagan city is permeated with evil 
spirits, its “streets, market-places, 
baths, and inns” (ML 1, 640). Ori- 
gen says that though the demons have 
been essentially conquered by the first 
coming of Christ, they continue to 
tempt Christians. He indeed con- 
ceives the spiritual combat of indi- 
viduals as an expression of a cosmic 
war between the world of good angels 
and that of evil spirits. Men, even na- 
tions, have their good and bad angels. 


Power of Satan 


This notion that the integral Chris- 
tian life is a battle with satanic pow- 
ers assumes that fallen man somehow 
remains under the power of the devil. 


This thought flows from the early 
fathers into later Christian tradition. 
Indications of it are found in Jerome, 


Augustine, Prudentius, Bernard, 
Thomas, Ignatius of Loyola. The 
Roman Ritual endorses the idea in its 
exorcisms and in the renunciation of 
Satan and his works at baptism. 

It is especially, though not solely, 
this corrupt world which the Chris- 
tian ought to flee. Flight from this 
defiled world was urged as early as 
the Book of Wisdom in the Old Tes- 
tament (Wisd. 4:10-13). 

The New Testament attests to a 
similar tradition in the following pas- 
sages. It speaks of the world repri- 
manded by our Lord because of its 
scandals (Matt. 18:7). Its spirit is 
not the spirit of God. Its wisdom is 
declared vain, since it refused to re- 
ceive the wisdom of God (1 Cor. 
2:12; 1:20-21). It is the world which 
the saints will judge (1 Cor. 6:2), 
the world of which it is said: “Re- 
ligion pure and undefiled before God 


the Father is this: . . . to keep one- 
self unspotted from this world” (Jas. 
1:27) ; the world which hates Christ 
and his disciples (John 7:7; 15:18; 
17:14); the world whose leader is 
Satan (John 12:31; 14:30; 16:11); 
the world which will rejoice when 
the disciples of Christ weep, which 
persecutes them, but which Christ 
will conquer (John 16:20, 33); the 
world of which Christ says: “I am 
not of the world” (John 17:16) and 
“the world has not known Thee [the 
Father]” (John 17:25). 

Even the incorrupt world can bring 
harm to the soul. Things, though in 
themselves true, good, and beautiful, 
can make man’s ascent to God more 
difficult, because man himself is cor- 
rupt. He can attach himself inordi- 
nately even to truth, goodness, and 
beauty. Indeed, it is precisely the 
fuller and richer forms of civilization 
and culture which more expose him 
to such danger. 

The Christian use and transforma- 
tion of the world suppose, then, a 
Christian control or crucifixion of 
human powers. Only then will be 
verified the attitude of those Chris- 
tians of whom St. Paul spoke: “The 
time is short; it remains that those 
who . . . buy be as if not possessing ; 
and those who use this world, as 
though not using it, for this world as 
we see it is passing away” (1 Cor. 
7 :29-31). The use and transforma- 
tion of the world should not so fill 
the soul with earthly réalities that 
there remains no internal liberty. 


Detachment from the world 


Because of the constant promptings 
of concupiscence, man can achieve 
internal liberty only by seriously cul- 
tivating an interior detachment from 
the world. And he can preserve and 
perfect this detachment only by a 
certain amount of external separa- 
tion from the world. In this regard, 
any separation imposed by God’s 
providence seems especially important. 

Even when the use and transforma- 
tion of the world involve no deordina- 
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tion, still the world remains a created 
value, entirely subordinate to God. 
Spiritual writers, ancient and mod- 
ern, use this thought time and again 
in urging flight from the world. “The 
goods of this world are subject to 
corruption; God is incorruptible” 
(Clement of Rome: MG 1, 336C). 
“The world passes; God is eternal” 
(John Chrysostom: MG 52, 401). 
“Man, greater than the world, should 
not be borne towards the world, but to- 
wards God” (Cyprian: ML 4, 220A; 
Jerome: ML 22, 353). St. Matthew 
(16:26) succinctly emphasizes this 
point: “What does it profit a man, 
if he gains the whole world, but suf- 
fers the loss of his own soul?” 

In the New Testament, God re- 
vealed himself in Christ Jesus as the 
Author of grace. This revelation sum- 
mons man to transcend that worldly 
existence which is determined by the 
sole law of nature so that he may 
open himself to the influence of grace. 
Thereby he enters into the vital 
sphere of divine life otherwise closed 
to him, a life in a true sense outside 
this world. The revelation of God in 
Christ, then, essentially draws man 
from this world. 


Recollection and activity 


To commune with the triune God, 
recollection of soul is required. With 
the exception of those who have at- 
tained a profound spiritual maturity, 
this recollection is only with diffi- 
culty and never fully attained in the 
midst of worldly activity. This prob- 
lem of reconciling recollection and 
activity in the world partially explains 
the strong eremitical tradition in the 
Church. It also explains why many 
texts which urge flight from the world 
pertain to the purely contemplative 
vocation ; they do not hold for every 
Christian vocation. 

Our general position remains valid. 
A proper flight from the world simul- 
taneously involves a proper use and 
a proper transformation of the world. 
Even one who flees the world main- 
tains in its regard an attitude of com- 
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pliance with the will of God. This 
very attitude helps perfect the world. 
Granted that the reasons for flight 
from the world are many, some indi- 
vidual Christian authors of every cen- 
tury make exaggerated statements 
which can scarcely be reconciled with 
the Christian duty of transforming 
the world. With good reason Danié- 
lou, Karl Rahner, and others object 
to such total withdrawal. As if God, 
whom the soul ought to seek through 
flight from the world, does not oper- 
ate in the world to expand his king- 
dom! As if the will of God, who is 
beyond the limits of nature and in 
this sense outside the world, does not 
demand service to this world! As if 
God does not give the grace necessary 
to fulfill his will in the service of the 
world, even in a direct service! 


St. Augustine’s synthesis 


But in many authors the possibil- 
ity of a synthesis between contempla- 
tion and action is scarcely given a 
thought. St. Augustine, however, in 
his Confessions prays for this grace: 

Weighed down by my sins and the 

burden of my misery, I was agi- 

tated at heart and would have fled 
into solitude. But you prevented 
me and strengthened me saying: 

“For all did Christ die that those 

who live might not live to them- 

selves but to him who died for 
them.” Behold, Lord, I cast my 
anxiety upon you that I may live, 
and I will consider the wonders of 
your law. You know my inexperi- 
ence and my infirmity. Teach me 

and cure me (Bk. 10, c. 43, n. 70). 
The Christian, therefore, ought to 
use and transform the world, but at 
the same time flee it. Both are re- 
quired. Only a synthesis of both atti- 
tudes is truly Christian. Whoever 
wishes to transform it, but not flee it, 
will gradually imbibe a poison which 
will destroy the moral strength of his 
spirit: that vigor which he needs to 
transform the world rightly. Whoever 
merely flees the world neglects an 
essential duty of the Christian life. 





Saluting the new rubrics 
by Gerald Ellard, S. J. 


The following schematic presentation will serve as an introduction to the important changes in 
the rubrics of the Breviary and Missal. Source: “‘Kubricae Breviarii et Missalis Romani,” AAS 
52 (Aug. 15, 1960), 597-740. Numbers in parentheses refer either to pages or paragraphs. 


FIRST CLASS* 


SUNDAYS (699) 
Sundays of Advent-Lent; 
Easter, Low Sun., Pentecost 


FERIAS 
Ash Wednesday (699) 


Holy Week 
FEASTS (686) 


1 Oct. Nativity 
6 Epiphany 


Jan. 


St. Joseph Patron 
25 Annunciation (689) 


St. Joseph, Worker | 


St. John Bapt. 
Sts. Peter & Paul 
Precious Blood 


Assumption (694) 


St. Michael 


Last Sunday, 
Kingship of Christ 


All Saints 
All Souls 


3 Immac. Conc. (698) 
Vigil 
Nativity D.N.J.C. 
VIGILS 
Dec. 24 (699) 
Pentecost Eve. 


OCTAVES (700) 


Easter and Pentecost 





SECOND CLASS 


SUNDAYS (699) 
All others 


FERIAS 
Dec. 17-23 (699) 


Ember days of Advent, Lent, 
September 


FEASTS 


13 Baptism D.N.J.C. 
Holy Name Sun. 
Holy Family Sun. 

2 Purification (688) 

22 St. Peter’s Chair 

24 St. Matthew, A. 

25 St. Mark, Greater 
Lit. 

11 Sts. Philip & 
James, A. 

31 Queenship 
Mary (691) 

23 Vigil (692) 

28 Vigil 

2 Visitation 

25 St. James, A.(693) 
26 St. Anne 

6 Transfiguration 

10 St. Lawrence 

14 Vigil 

16 St. Joachim 

22 Immaculate Heart 

24 St. Bartholomew A. 

8 Nativity of B.V.M. 
14 Holy Cross (695) 
21 St. Matthew, A. 
7 B.V.M. Rosary 

11 Maternity B.V.M. 
(696) 

18 St. Luke 

28 Sts. Simon & Jude 

9 Lateran Dedication 

30 St. Andrew (697) 

21 St. Thomas A. 

26-31 Octave 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Apr. 


May 


June 


July 


Aug. 


VIGILS 
Vigils of Ascension, Assump- 
tion, St. John Bapt., 
Sts. Peter and Paul 


OCTAVES (700) 


Christmas 





THIRD CLASS 


FERIAS 
Advent to Dec. 16 incl. ex- 
cept Ember Days (699) 
Lent: days not yet listed 


FEASTS 


Most other feasts are to be 
kept as third class, except tit- 
ular feasts and the feast of 
the Founder, etc. This change 
involves a reduction in rank 
for most of the feasts of 
Saints throughout the year, 
thus allowing for many more 
votive Masses in the calendar 
Cf. Table, 610-11 


Calendar Provisions 


“ 


. After we had, by 
God's grace, called for an 
Ecumenica! Council, we 
gave no little thought to 
a program for carrying 
through this [liturgical] 
reform begun by our pre- 
decessor. After long and 
careful, consideration, we 
have decided to lay be- 
fore the Fathers in the 
forthcoming Ecumenical 
Council the basic princi- 
ples underlying a general 
reform of the liturgy, but 
to delay no longer the 
proposed revision of the 
rubrics of the Breviary 
and the Missal.” 


. —Motu proprio, July 25, 


AAS 52 (Aug. 15, 
1960), 594. 


*Votive and Requiem Masses 
are also classified as First, 
Second, or Third Class. 
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MATINS, the first Major Hour (138) 


“Matins with 3 Nocturns (i.e. 9 Psalms and 9 les- 
sons) is said on: 
a) lst and 2nd class feasts 
b) last 3 days of Holy Week 
c) octave day of Christmas 
d) All Souls day” (161). 


“Matins with 1 Nocturn of 9 Psalms and 3 lessons 
is said on: 
a) all Sundays, exc. Easter and Pentecost 
b) all ferias, exc. last 3 days of Holy Week 
c) all vigils 
d) all 3rd class feasts 
e) within the Christmas octave 
f) De Beata Virgine on Saturday” (162). 


These 3 lessons are arranged as follows (165, 220) : 


Sundays, 1st & 2nd with Responsories from Current 
Scripture, combining 2 & 3 (220a) ; 3rd, the les- 
son with homily (cf. 220b), formerly 7th (166). 
Ferias and vigils, as in Breviary (222a,b). 


3rd class feasts, 1st & 2nd lessons from Current Scrip- 
ture; 3rd, the “contracted” life (221b); this 
failing, 3rd lesson combines 2nd Nocturn lessons, 
omitting the Responsories (221b). 


“Matins with 1 Nocturn of 3 Psalms and 3 lessons is 
said on Easter and Pentecost and during their octaves” 


(163). 


Te Deum, as before. 


“Matins, for any good reason, may be anticipated on 
the previous afternoon, starting not earlier than 2:00 
o'clock” (144). 


LAUDS, the second Major Hour (138) 


“Lauds, since it forms morning prayer, is said early 
in the morning in choir and in common recitation ; and 
it is fitting that this be done also in solo recitation” 
(145). 

Preces at Lauds: 

Wed. & Fri. of Advent and Lent 
Wed. & Fri. of Sept. Ember Week 
Sat. of all Ember Weeks exc. Pentecost (260). 


The Canticle of Moses, when said, henceforth breaks 
off after Verse, Petram quae genuit te (p. 708). 
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THE DIV 
Worth 


The antiphons are alway 
before and after the Psal 
(191). 


The Office is regulated f 
mon recitation, and for sa 
recitation, in place of Domi 
tuo, one says instead Do 
and Et clamor meus ad te 
in solo recitation to confo 
(261). 


“The Canonical Hours 
ranged to effect, by their 
the several hours of a natu 
erable, whether for actuall 
reciting the Hours themsel 
in the recitation one obse 
proximates the true time 


(142). 


“However, to satisfy t 
Divine Office it suffices 
within the 24 hours of the 
















The FESTIVE OFFICE 
67) 

For Ist cl. feasts 

(styled A Office) 


I Vespers: From Proper or 
Common. 


Compline: Of Sunday. 


Matins: All from Proper or 
Common; Te Deum. 


Lauds: All from Proper or 
Common, Sunday 
Psalms, Ist set. 





Prime: Ist Ant. from 
Lauds: Psalms 53, 118' 
and 118°. Chapter and 
rest from Ordinary; 
Lectio brevis of the 
Season. 


Terce, Sext, None: 2nd, 3rd 
and 5th Ants. from 
Lauds ; Sunday Psalms; 
rest from Proper or 
Common. 


II Vespers: All from 
Proper or Common. 
Compline: Of Sunday. 














E OFFICE 
f Note 


said in their entirety, both 
even in the Little Hours 


’ choral recitation, for com- 

recitation (140). In solo 
s vobiscum, Et cum spiritu 
€, exaudi orationem meam 
iat (247). It is fitting also 
1 to the signs of the cross 


the Divine Office are ar- 
.ke-up, the sanctification of 
1 day. Therefore, it is pref- 
sanctifying the day or for 
s with spiritual profit, that 
a time which closely ap- 
of each Canonical Hour” 


obligation of reciting the 
at all the Hours be said 
ay” (143). 


ee 


The SEMI-FEST. OFF. 


For 2nd cl. feasts 
(styled A-B Office) 


Matins: As in festive office. 


Lauds: As in festive office. 


Prime: Antiphon and 
Psalms from Psalter, 
current day. Chapter 
and rest from Ordi- 
nary; Lectio brevis of 
the Season. 


Terce, Sext, None: Anti- 
phon and Psalms from 
Psalter, current day. 
Rest from feast as in 
Proper or Common. 





II Vespers: As in festive 
office. 
Compline: Of Sunday. 





PRIME and the Little Hours 


There is never a fourth Psalm at Prime. On Sundays, 
when scheme II is used at Lauds, Ps. 53 (Deus in 
nomine tuo) is said instead of Ps. 117 (p. 708). 


“The Athanasian Creed is said only on Trinity Sun- 
day, in Prime, after the Psalms, and before the repeti- 
tion of the antiphon” (203). 


No structural change is made in the Little Hours. 


VESPERS, the third Major Hour (138) 


“Vespers, even during Lent and Passiontide, is said 
in the afternoon hours in choir and in common; and it 
is fitting that this be done also in solo recitation” (146). 


3rd cl. feasts, unlike former simples, do not terminate 
with None; they have their own Vespers, in the cor- 
responding day of the Psalter (171b). 


Preces at Vespers: 


Wed. and Fri. of Advent and Lent 
Wed. and Fri. of Sept. Ember Week (260). 


COMPLINE 


“By all who are obliged to the recitation of the Di- 
vine Office, and especially in religious familjes, Com- 
pline is most fittingly said as the last prayer at the end 
of the day, even if, for a good reason, Matins of the 
following day has already been recited. 


“In this case, the Pater noster, otherwise said after 
the Verse Adiutorium nostrum, is omitted, and in its 
place, in choir and in common, there is examination of 
conscience for a reasonable length of time; and then 
the Confiteor and the rest is said as usual. In solo reci- 
tation it is fitting that this be done also” (147). 


Books Still Good 


In order that the books now on hand may continue to 
be used, to the codex of rubrics are added lists of changes 
to be inserted in Breviaries, Missals, and Martyrologies.” 


General Decree, July 26, 1960 
(AAS 52 [Aug. 15, 1960], 596 
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HOLY 


MASS 


The Spirit Gives Life 


“ . . Let the name, ‘Private Mass’ be avoided” (269). “The nature of the 
Mass demands that all who are present should take part in it, each in his own 


proper way. 


“But the several ways in which the faithful can share in the holy Sacrifice 


should be so regulated that . . 


. the chief purpose of this active participation 


should be secured, namely, a fuller worship of God and the building up of the 


faithful. 


“This active participation in the Mass is treated at greater length in the 
Instruction on Sacred Music and the Liturgy issued by the Sacred Congregation 


of Rites on Sept. 3, 1958” (272). 


Continuing patterns of change 


START ‘The prayers at the foot of 
the altar had already been eliminated on 
Palm Sunday and in the Easter Vigil. 
This practice is now extended to Feb. 
2, Ash Wednesday, and Rogation Mass 
if Mass is preceded by a procession or 
blessing (424). 


READINGS “In sung Masses all 
those things are omitted by the cele- 
brant, which the deacon, or sub-deacon, 
or lector, by virtue of their office, chants 
or reads” (473). 


OFFERTORY “The incensations 
proper to the Solemn Mass may be 
used in all sung Masses” (426). 


COMMUNION ‘The time proper 
for distributing Holy Communion to 
the faithful is during Mass, after the 
Communion of the Priest celebrant, 
who himself gives it to those present- 
ing themselves, unless, on account of 
the great number of communicants, it 
is fitting that he be helped by one or 
more priests. 


“Tt is very unbecoming that, at the 
same altar where Mass is being cele- 
brated, Holy Communion be distrib- 
uted by another priest, outside the 
proper time of Communion. 


“But for a reasonable cause it is also 
allowed that Gommunion be distrib- 
uted, immediately before or after Mass, 
even apart from the Mass, in which 
case one is to use the form set down 
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in the Roman Ritual (5, 2, 1-10)” 
(502). 

“Whenever Communion is distrib- 
uted at Mass, the celebrant, after con- 
suming the precious blood, omits the 
Confiteor and absolution; he immedi- 
ately says the Ecce, Agnus Dei and the 
triple Domine, non sum dignus and 
proceeds to distribute Holy Commun- 
ion” (503). 


END When another function fol- 
lows Mass, instead of I/te, missa est, 
Benedicamus Domino is used (508). 

The Last Gospel, omitted on Palm 
Sunday and at the Easter Vigil, will 
now also be omitted after Requiem 
Masses, where the Absolution follows, 
and at certain episcopal functions 


(510). 





For Those Governing Countries 
COLLECT 

Almighty, everlasting God, in 
whose hand are the powers over 
all men and the rights of all peo- 
ples ; look favorably on those who 
wield power over us, so that, your 
strong right protecting us every- 
where on earth, both the integrity 
of religion and the safety of the 
nation remain always _ intact. 
Through our Lord. 


—New Mass Added to 
Missal (721) 

















J. PETER KENNY, S.J. 





The problem of concupiscence 


In the discussion of Adam’s endowments or the nature of 
original sin, the privileges of Our Lady or man’s need of healing 
grace, the concept of concupiscence is directly or indirectly 
invoked. Not uncommonly this concept is one-sided, 

sometimes even unsound. In that event, it will adversely affect 
much of one’s theological thinking. To every problem of 
dogmatic theology that he handles, Kari Rahner, S.J., brings an 
original and penetrating mind. What he holds on 

concupiscence will, then, command the attention of all theologians. 
Father Kenny presents us with Rahner's theory. 


“The Problem of Concupiscence: A Recent Theory of Professor Karl Rahner,” 
The Australasian Catholic Record, 29 (1952), 290-304; 30 (1953), 23-32. 


ie concupiscence is a factor of hu- 
man life, no one can doubt. St. Paul 
equivalently asserts this in Rom. 7 :14- 
25; and his words awaken an echo 
in every man’s consciousness. 

However, it is not easy to grasp 
the nature of concupiscence. Thus, 
self-knowledge tells us of our liability 
to fall, our temptations, our sinful- 
ness. All these things are the com- 
panions of concupiscence. But are 
they concupiscence’s self? When im- 
mune from concupiscence, Adam was 
liable to sin, was tempted, and actually 
fell. Self-knowledge shows us certain 
aspects of concupiscence in action. But 
to learn its inner structure, we must 
appeal to theology. 

Again, concupiscence is puzzling 
because it seems to combine contra- 
dictory notes—to be both unnatural 
and natural. Unnatural, because Paul, 
Augustine, and others describe it as 
sin and as an overwhelming, crushing 
burden. Natural, because when the 
teaching authority of the Church de- 
clares immunity from concupiscence 
to be “unowed” to nature (DB 1516), 
it implies that concupiscence must be 
“owed” or natural. 


The manuals of theology deal with 
concupiscence in a manner that leaves 
much to be desired. Hence the fresh 
and fruitful ideas of Karl Rahner 
should find a wide welcome. Rahner 
begins by enumerating several mis- 
conceptions about concupiscence. 


Misconceptions 


The dogmatic theologian cannot 
rest content with the inadequate pic- 
ture of concupiscence painted by the 
pastor of souls. Conformably to his 
practical preoccupations, this latter 
stresses the moral dangers inherent 
in concupiscence ; he warns against it 
as a dragging and nagging to evil. 
The theologian may not simply as- 
sume that this pastoral presentation 
provides a thorough-going statement 
on concupiscence. 

It may not be taken for granted 
that concupiscence is exclusively a 
proneness to evil. A characteristic of 
it is its spontaneity; and this is as 
much in play against, as for, an evil 
choice. Concupiscence is bi-valent. 

Concupiscence should not be re- 
garded as an exclusively sensory phe- 
nomenon. Man is a composite being; 
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_ his co-efficients of matter and spirit 
condition him continuously and all- 
pervasively. Hence no human action 
can be exclusively sensory, nor ex- 
clusively spiritual. Man’s knowledge 
of a purely sensory object is partly 
spiritual; his knowledge of a purely 
spiritual thing is partly sensory (con- 
versio ad phantasma). Likewise his 
spiritual desires are shaded with sen- 
sory; his sensory, with spiritual. 
Hence, concupiscence, which clings to 
spontaneous desire, cannot be exclu- 
sively sensory. It can be as much at 
work in the temptation to disbelieve 
an article of faith (where the object 
is purely spiritual) as in a solicitation 
to lust. In both cases man acts in a 
spiritual-sensory or sensory-spiritual 
fashion. 

If concupiscence is construed as 
belonging exclusively to man’s sen- 
sory equipment, nudging him exclu- 
sively to evil, it cannot be natural to 
man. The all-wise and holy God 
could not create man with an inborn 
drive diametrically counter to his last 
end. But, as we have seen, Catholics 
must accept the fact that concupis- 
cence is natural. 


Mechanics of freedom 

Turning next to a positive consid- 
eration of concupiscence, Rahner first 
discusses the mechanics of freedom. 
Before man’s will can elicit a free or 
deliberate act, there must precede a 
spontaneous or indeliberate motion 
of desire. This necessity springs from 
the finitude of man’s freedom. The 
will needs to pass from potency to 
act before any free decision can come 
to birth. This transit is effected by 
an object being “given” to the will. 
And this, in its turn, is effected by 
the spontaneous act of desire react- 
ing to an object held in the gaze of 
the mind. The “unfree” act of the 
appetitive faculty is, consequently, a 
metaphysical prerequisite for a free 
decision. Immunity from concupis- 
cence cannot, therefore, consist in the 
exclusion of all indeliberate acts. 
Were it to mean that, its possession 
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would paralyze the human will. 

A feature of the deliberate human 
act is its integrating, possessive tend- 
ency. My free decision, issuing from 
my auto-determining faculty, inevit- 
ably seeks to shape and stamp my 
whole being, to affect me through and 
through, to seize on me and commit 
me in my entirety, to possess and 
master me as wholly as it can. When 
I choose, I aim at throwing into that 
choice everything in me—even the 
blind, spontaneous elements. I strive 
to make my choice articulate: to ex- 
press, externalize, and “advertize”’ me 
and all that I want to be and stand 
for. I endeavor to impregnate with my 
freely selected convictions even the 
darkest recesses of my being. 

This may be attempted in various 
ways. The devout Christian who feels 
within him such stirrings of hatred 
or jealousy as are a menace to his 
settled attitudes, shakes them off by 
resolutely burying himself in his 
work. The hardened sinner, uneasily 
aware of a beckoning of genuine sor- 
row, blots it out by plunging into 
fresh sin. Another method might be 
to convert into “grist for the mill’ 
spontaneous inclinations that threaten 
to block one’s intended course of 
action. Thus, the man who for God 
or fatherland embarks on a hazardous 
enterprise is gripped by fear—yet on 
he goes, catching this fear up into his 
premeditated purpose, thus making 
this purpose more emphatic and ro- 
bust, more vital and self-expressive. 

Can we order and control ourselves 
throughout the whole sweep and 
range of our being? Can we make 
everything in us answer to our per- 
sonal decisions? No. Complete suc- 
cess is foiled by a dualism in our 
structure. 

Rahner calls this a dualism of na- 
ture and person. These terms, how- 
ever, should not be understood in the 
sense in which they are inscribed in 
the pages of a theological manual. 
Rather they are a slice from Exist- 
entialism, with their Christian re- 








spectability guaranteed by their 
kinship with the sin of nature and of 
person spoken of in the theological 
tract on original sin. Person, there- 
fore, means the autodetermining sub- 
ject, shaping himself by his choices; 
nature refers to everything in him 
that is presupposed to his free de- 
cision and is the stuff which he dis- 
poses and which he tries to “ride.” 

In his choices, the person tries to 
win complete mastery over his na- 
ture; yet never can he score an all- 
rounded success. He finds himself 
constantly withstood and thwarted by 
the obstinacy of nature. Some ele- 
ments of nature always manage to 
escape his “personalizing” thrusts 
and to hinder his decisions being 
charged with that force and coherence 
he wishes them to have. 

It is within this person-nature 
dualism that concupiscence is situated. 

The ontological root of this both 
finite and specifically human dualism 
is man’s composition from flesh and 
spirit. It is the materiality in man’s 
being that accounts for his inertness, 
for the check that nature exercises 
on the personal commitment. 


Meanings of concupiscence 


According to Rahner, the word 
concupiscence has three different 
meanings. Concupiscence, in its 
broadest sense, comprises the whole 
gamut of appetite or desire: both sen- 
sory and spiritual; both potency and 
acts—and these, whether deliberate 
or indeliberate. It is not only the 
positive reaching out after some good, 
but also the negative repudiation of 
what is judged unsuitable. 

Concupiscence, in its narrower 
sense, is restricted to the indeliberate 
or spontaneous act of desire. 

Concupiscence in the strict, tech- 
nical and theological sense, concen- 
trates on the spontaneous act of 
appetite but only and precisely in so 
far as this, having forestalled the free 
decision, carries on in its despite. It 
goes its own way, hindering and 
hampering, wrestling with and side- 


tracking the personal engagement. 
Thus concupiscence in this third sense 
is the persistence of the bi-valent un- 
free act against a laudable or repre- 
hensible determination of reason. It 
means that a man is never perfectly 
at ease with himself, never completely 
integrated, never wholly in command 
of the situation within him. It means 
that he never definitively conquers the 
dualism of his being, the insubordina- 
tion of his nature against his person. 
It means that whether in evil or in 
good, whether bent on sinning or on 
surrendering himself to Christ, man 
never engages himself to the utter- 
most. Always, to a greater or a less 
extent, he encounters a baffling and 
defiance from nature. 


Spontaneity 


In the technical and theological 
sense (which is the hub of our inter- 
est), concupiscence is characterized 
by spontaneity. Hence it cannot be 
properly classified either as morally 
good or bad. If it has earned for itself 
the bad name of rebel desire and even 
of sin, this is because it is both the 
mother and the daughter of sin; be- 
cause it withstands the dictate of right 
reason and prompts to sin. But this 
is only one aspect of it. Equally it de- 
fies and challenges a wicked purpose. 

Concupiscence explains the psycho- 
logical possibility of venial sin. Beings 
that are both immune from concupis- 
cence and at the same time liable to 
sin can commit only “perfect” or mor- 
tal sin. For there is nothing in them 
to enervate their free decision. Con- 
sequently, if this is directed against 
God (as it was by Lucifer and Ad- 
am), it is so with the utmost malice 
of an incontestable self-commitment. 

Concupiscence further explains the 
psychological possibility of repent- 
ance after mortal sin. Before any 
considerations of graces-of-conversion 
can arise, repentance is ruled out in 
sinful angels because of their immun- 
ity from concupiscence. Their option 
against the Almighty, suffering no 
bridle or diminution from the opposi- 
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tion of mature, was the perfect ex- 
pression of what they wanted to be. 
Of its very essence it was irrevocable 
and irreparable. If, in fact, Adam re- 
pented of the mortally sinful decision 
taken by him while he was immune 
from concupiscence, that was feasible 
only because in his very sin he for- 
feited his integrity. 

The gift of integrity that Adam en- 
joyed before his fall meant freedom 
from concupiscence not, of course, in 
the broadest, nor even in the nar- 
rower, but only in the technical sense. 
Integrity bestowed on Adam the ca- 
pacity to be thoroughly master of 
himself; to be able to engage himself 
to the uttermost in his free decisions. 





On religious freedom 


Excerpt from a statement of 165 Catholic laymen (NCWC, Oct. 5). 


Adam was given integrity so that he 
might devote himself to God unstint- 
edly and with absolute single-minded- 
ness. But his precious gift was two- 
edged ; and Adam used it to his harm. 
This abuse was an action double- 
dyed in malice. 

Concupiscence, as Rahner conceives 
it, can plainly be labelled natural to 
man. Likewise, integrity is as plainly 
“unowed” and gratuitous. Indeed, not 
only gratuitous, but also preternat- 
ural in the technical sense. For it en- 
hances and perfects man according to 
his native bent and perfectibility. It 
confers what every human choice in- 
nately strives after: the sovereign 
lordship of person over nature. 


We believe in the freedom of the religious conscience and in the Catholic’s 
obligation to guarantee full freedom of belief and worship as a civil right. 
This obligation follows from basic Christian convictions about the dignity 
of the human person and the inviolability of the individual conscience. 

We deplore the denial of religious freedom in any land. We especially 
deplore this denial in countries where Catholics constitute a majority— 
even an overwhelming majority. In the words of Giacomo Cardinal Lercaro, 
the present Archbishop of Bologna: “Christian teaching concerning the 
presence of God in the human soul and belief in the transcendent value in 
history of the human person lays the foundation for use of persuasive methods 
in matters of religious faith and forbids coercion and violence.” 

The Catholic’s commitment to religious liberty, therefore, he says, is not 
a concession suggested by prudence and grudgingly made to the spirit of 
the times. Rather, it is rooted in the permanent principles of Catholicism. 
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Seminarians and celibacy 


William Bertrams, S.J., “De Efformando in Clericis Genuino Fundamento 
Caelibatus Suscipiendi,”” Periodica, 47 (1958), 2-28, 


A ate is a positive, complete, and ex- 
clusive dedication of one’s’ heart to our 
Lord, not a merely negative privation of 
the right to marry. Since the priest repre- 
sents Christ to the world he needs to be 
united to him in the spiritual marriage of 
celibacy. Otherwise his representing of 
Christ will not have the complete and ex- 
clusive dedication that it should have. 

The training of seminarians in regard to 
celibacy, says William Bertrams, S.J., Pro- 
fessor at the Gregorian University, Rome, 
should not consist merely of showing them 
how to avoid sins against chastity. Above 
all they should not be allowed to look upon 
sex as a taboo, to fear it or try to pretend 
that it does not exist. Such an irrational 
attitude can undermine both their personal 
lives and their priestly work. Rather the 
seminarian should be given positive in- 
struction in the fundamental bisexuality of 
human nature, not only in its biological 
aspects but especially in the area of per- 
sonality traits. 


Personality traits 


Men, for instance, who participate bio- 
logically in God's action of creating new 
life, are generally more prone to aggressive 
and courageous activity and efforts to in- 
fluence others. Women, who are the cradles 
of the new biological life, are the guardians 
of all physical and spiritual life and are 
naturally drawn to a loving care of chil- 
dren, the sick, and the needy. Women are 
more expressive emotionally and more at- 
tached to those things that make life truly 
human. The personality traits of men and 
women complement each other, and human 
nature is incomplete unless both sexes are 
included. Sex is a creature of God, a 
means by which man attains his final end; 
and everyone can derive much profit from 
people of the opposite sex, even apart from 
marriage. Witness the healthy influence of 
mother and sisters on the psychological de- 
velopment of a teen-age boy. 

The moral theology classroom, where 


sex is often treated merely in terms of 
voluntary disorder and occasions of sin, 
is not a suitable place for a positive train- 
ing in celibacy. The positive approach will 
present sex as a perfection; it will avoid 
even the terminology of moral theology. 
The terms suited to the particular aspect 
under which sex is treated, such as biology 
or psychology, should be adopted. 


Positive approach 


When the seminarian understands the 
purpose of sex on the psychological level, 
argues Bertrams, he can more easily rec- 
ognize it as a gift of God and not merely 
as a danger of sin. He must realize that 
his sexual powers constitute a perfection 
necessary to him, since they are insepara- 
ble from the virile personality that a priest 
must have. He must also know the differ- 
ence between a natural manifestation of 
the sex appetite, which is a sign that he 
is normal and healthy, and a voluntary 
consent, which is a sin. Sexual stimulants 
surround our daily lives. To suppose that 
a man can become completely insensible to © 
them—or even to think that this is ideally 
to be desired—would be a mistake, an 
unsound denial of his human nature, and 
might well lead to grave disturbances. Con- 
stant flight from everything sexual will 
generate such a hypersensitivity that the 
stimulants will acquire abnormal force. In 
particular, one’s own body should be seen 
not merely as a danger to sin or as some- 
thing to fear, but as a creation of God. A 
simple, ingenuous approach to such things 
as swimming and other sports will give 
rise to fewer difficulties than will ridicu- 
lous extremes, such as wearing the cassock 
while playing basketball. 

When a seminarian has occasion to deal 
with women, he should realize that a spon- 
taneous attraction is natural because of 
their complementary personality traits. To 
seek to suppress or deny this attraction 
would be as hazardous as to suppose that 
it could be allowed to grow uncontrolled. 
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One will never learn to control the tend- 
ency if all contacts with ordinary life are 
avoided; there should be some natural 
contacts, such as holidays at home. The 
burden of not endangering one’s vocation 
in such situations will fall upon self- 
discipline, in which the young men should 
be instructed and directed. 

Vigilance will still be needed. But vigi- 
lance without trust destroys rather than 
builds personal responsibility. If this sens 
of responsibility is not developed, the young 
priest, suddenly faced with frequent con- 
tacts with women, may abandon the prin- 
ciples he learned in the seminary. If he 
learns while he is young how to deal sensi- 
bly with women, his priestly work will be 
more effective. 

Since the attraction for women is so 
strong and universal that it draws most 
men to married life, it is important that 
future priests choose the state of celibacy 
only after mature deliberation. Such de- 
liberation cannot be had unless marriage 
is seen as a true perfection, even for 
them; and recognition of this is impossible 
if every contact with women is excluded. 
Such contact will arise later anyway, and 
it will then have to be borne with far 
greater danger. Marriage should first be 
recognized as a good of great value for 
oneself and then renounced for the greater 
good of a closer union with God. A man’s 





The relevance of the Old Testament 


celibacy will then be far more firm against 
all temptations than if it is chosen in 
ignorance of what he is giving up. If, on 
the other hand, a man decides that vir- 
ginity for life will be too difficult for him, 
he is still free to leave up to the time of 
major orders. It would be better for him 
to come to this decision before he becomes 
a priest than afterwards. 


Spiritual fatherhood 


If a cleric has no understanding of the 
value of marriage, if the perpetual char- 
acter of his sacrifice has been hidden from 
him, he will as a priest readily complain 
that he was ignorant of the force of the 
obligation, that he was deceived about the 
state he undertook, even that he did not 
freely accept this unknown sacrifice. 

Far from encouraging familiarity with 
women, Bertrams makes it abundantly clear 
that the celibate state emphatically rules 
out close personal friendships with women. 
He wants seminarians to have some of the 
normal contacts with women that their 
priestly lives will bring, but nothing more. 
Sex is ordered to fatherhood and mother- 
hood, both physical and spiritual; and who 
is more clearly called to spiritual father- 
hood than the priest of Christ? The priest 
who is mature, both emotionally and spir- 
itually, is truly the spiritual father of the 
faithful. 





Albert Gelin, The Key Concepts of the Old Testament, trans. by George Lamb 
(New York: Sheed and Ward, 1955), xi, xiii. 


.... The Old Testament is one vast prophecy, whose governing principles 
are not at first apparent; a land of mystery in which we have to learn to 
discern royal roads that lead to Christ. It was to Christ that God’s secret but 
powerful influence led Israel. What we have to do is to learn to perceive 
within all the human movement and endeavour the presence of the Eternal 


that lies below, directing them. 


This history is ours, since, as St. Paul says, we are Abraham’s descendants ; 
and its great themes, its great constants, must be returned to again and again. 
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Revelation and the human community 


We know that man by nature is a social being who necessarily 
develops his personality and achieves his salvation within 

a social environment. But why this necessity? Revelation 
teaches us that man is a community because God himself is a 
community of three Persons. The divine community is 

the model according to which every human community must be 


constituted. 


“The Human Community in the Light of Revelation,” Lumen Vitae, 13 (1958), 397-406. 


an is gregarious. He is born 
into a family, belongs to various social 
groups and in particular to a nation. 
This community aspect is essential in 
every human life since an individual 
can develop only in society. As a child 
he is educated by and with others. 
As an adult he is part of a social 
environment. This environment is not 
a reality added as an afterthought to 
the individual’s human nature. It is 
a fundamental need of nature, and we 
may say that, concretely, it forms part 
of it. Human nature is not individual- 
ist and never tends to make man into 
an isolated being; it fundamentally 
includes community relationships. 
Why is this community aspect so 
essential in human life? Our mind 
falls short of an explanation; nature 
simply notes the fact that it is re- 
quired. But why does this require- 
ment exist? Here revelation enlight- 
ens us. Man was created in the image 
and likeness of God; and the mystery 
of the Trinity characterizes the very 
being of God. In one divine nature 
there is a community of Persons. Men 
are therefore a community because 
God is a community. The Creator 
wished the human community to be a 
replica of the divine community. 
Through the mystery of the Trinity 
we understand that it is a perfection 
for man to live in community. With- 


out this mystery we might wonder if 
the communal aspect of man were not 
some imperfection. The divine Trin- 
ity shows us, on the contrary, that 
communal life is not an imperfection 
but a true perfection, because it is a 
kind of life proper to God. The more 
man is called to live in community, 
the more he is called to live like God. 


Person and community 


The mystery of the Trinity also 
teaches us that there is no opposition 
between person and community. The 
development of the individual person 
is neither hampered nor counteracted 
by the presence of other persons with 
whom he constitutes a society. In gen- 
eral the community encourages indi- 
viduality. There are no persons more 
perfect, richer in their respective 
originality than the divine Persons; 
nor are there any who are more inti- 
mately united in a common life. There 
is no more eloquent example to prove 
that it is in the community that the 
human person can know his maximum 
development. Only ‘in union with 
others can he grow fully and thus 
become more himself. 

In acknowledging the stimulant 
which the community gives to the de- 
velopment of the person, there is no 
question of a priority of the person. 
The community is not an instrument 
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at the service of the person. In fact, 
person and community are posed to- 
gether. In the Trinity each of the 
divine Persons exists with and for 
the others. In the same way, human 
beings must exist with others and for 
others, and they will develop to the 
extent that they give themselves to 
others and enter into community with 
them. Perfection is, at one and the 
same time, personal and communal. 
The more one lives for others and 
forgets himself, the more he contrib- 
utes to form the community and de- 
velops in depth within it. 

Inversely, the superiority of the 
community must not be proclaimed to 
the point of sacrificing personal des- 
tiny to it. An authentic human com- 
munity is constituted only on the 
condition of sincere respect for each 
person with his liberty of develop- 
ment. Such is the ideal suggested by 
the mystery of the Trinity, where the 
community is not established by a 
diminution of persons but, on the con- 
trary, implies their free self possession. 


Drama of sin 


The human community, created in 
the likeness of the divine community, 
finds its whole destiny engaged in the 
drama of sin and the redemption. The 
drama of sin shows the depth of com- 
munal solidarity. The transgression 
committed by the first human couple 
immediately affects all their descend- 
ants. With the transmission of life 
through generation the state of enmity 
with God is also transmitted. In this 
way human solidarity appears far 
more moral than physical. 

The commitment of the whole hu- 
man race in original sin shows at the 
same time that a man is never iso- 
lated in his moral conduct and that 
each act has repercussions on the 
whole of mankind. Adam and Eve as 
ancestors of the whole race were, of 
course, in a special situation. Their 
sin had wider consequences and a 
more radical power of propagation. 
But it is the privileged application of 
a more general principle, according 
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to which all sin, whatever it may be 
and whoever is its human author, 
harms the whole of humanity. Each 
man has ties with all the others, and 
the evil he commits falls on them. In 
all sin there is a universal communal 
incidence. 


Divine unity 

What is more important is that sin 
tends to destroy and disintegrate the 
community in which it spreads. The 
break between man and God brings 
the break between men themselves. 
This truth is taught in the story of 
the Tower of Babel. Here human 


‘pride rises up in face of God ; division 


comes between those who were united 
and makes their collaboration impos- 
sible (Gen. 11:1-9). Often the Old 
Testament talks of the dispersion of 
the Jewish people as a punishment for 
their sins. By the first sin Adam and 
Eve had posed a principle of division 
in the human community: the prin- 
ciple of all wars, quarrels, and enmity 
among men. In Adam humanity will 
henceforth find only a unity vowed 
to its own destruction. But by ac- 
knowledging dispersion as a fact, the 
Old Testament announced the great 
reunion of all men which God would 
accomplish. By the redemption the 
unity of men has been restored 
through the sacrifice of Calvary. 
Jesus not only reconciles humanity 
with God but also accomplishes the 
reconciliation of men among them- 
selves. It is he who reconstituted the 
human community and who is the 
permanent source of its unity. In the 
Savior, humanity regains what it has 
lost in Adam, and on a higher level. 
After the redemption, its unity is no 
longer that of a human ancestor but 
that of the Son of God incarnate who 
communicates to his human brothers 
divine life. It is therefore a divine 
unity which animates the human com- 
munity. In Adam and Eve this com- 
munity was created in the likeness of 
the divine community; in Jesus, it is 
raised to the level of the Trinity, re- 
ceives the Trinitarian life, is intro- 





duced into the ambit of divine love, 
and shares its transcendent unity. 

However, this unity of the human 
community in Christ was decreed by 
God even before Adam’s sin. The 
promise of the Redeemer was made 
before men had to bear the conse- 
quences of sin and its effect of divis- 
ion. Before being lost in Adam, unity 
was already restored in Christ. From 
the beginning then, unity in Adam is 
the picture of unity in Christ. This 
shows to what extent Christ is the 
root of the human community which 
has never been united except in him. 

The unity of men in Christ is not 
only an invisible spiritual tie linking 
each human being to Christ, but takes 
a visible form in the Church which 
Jesus himself founded. He expressly 
established an exterior unity in a visi- 
bly structured society; for the whole 
man, body and soul, with all his 
external and social behaviour is com- 
mited to this unity. Hence the com- 
munity takes the name of the Body 
of Christ, a Mystical Body, but a 
real body, a visible organism endowed 
with a manifest and apparent unity. 

In the Church all the splendor of 
the unity which Christ brought to 
men is revealed. The Church is, in 
fact, a unity in progress. Of course, 
from the beginning she possessed the 
immutable principle of her unity and 
the essential structure of the author- 
ity of the apostles and their Head. 
She also possessed from the begin- 
ning an international diversity which 
is grouped in this unity. From the 
time of the charismatic preaching of 
Pentecost, people of all nations en- 
tered the Christian community. It is 
remarkable that during the centuries, 
when diversity increased with ever 
greater universal expansion, the unity 
of the Catholic Church has neverthe- 
less become ever stronger. 

This strengthening of unity has oc- 
curred not only exteriorly by a more 
acute awareness of the power con- 
ferred by Christ on the chief of his 
apostles and a more conspicuous rally- 


ing of the faithful around the papacy, 
but also interiorly by a deeper inti- 
macy between the faithful and Christ. 
The development of this intimacy is 
fostered above all by a more persever- 
ing participation in the sacrament of 
the Eucharist. The Eucharist is the 
great factor of unity in the Church. 
As St. Paul said: “The one bread 
makes us one body, though we are 
many in number ”(1 Cor. 10:17). It 
is the Eucharist that plunges Chris- 
tians in Christ as the source of their 
unity. The first link among Chris- 
tians is not their love for each other, 
but the love which binds them to 
Christ ; the Church community then is 
not anthropocentric, but theocentric. 


Secular communities 


Apart from the universal Church, 
there are other visible forms of com- 
munity. How are we to understand 
the role of human communities which 
pursue a secular and not a religious 
goal? Have they a purely natural 
foundation? We might be inclined to 
assign a unity of race or will to live 
together as the foundation of a na- 
tional community. We might think 
that economic groups are explained 
only by the converging interest of 
individuals. 

Human nature must be considered 
in the supernatural perspective, for 
there is nothing in nature which is 
not engaged in the order of grace. 
The renewing action of Christ is ex- 
tended to all creation; everything on 
earth is destined to be restored in 
Christ, under his domination, and in 
his unity, as St. Paul tells us in Ephe- 
sians 1:10. Consequently, there is 
unity only in him, and all natural 
tendencies towards unity are in real- 
ity prompted by a supernatural in- 
spiration which makes them cooperate 
with the great divine plan of unifica- 
tion of the world. Every community, 
even political or economic, has as its 
ultimate role to contribute to the 
unity of the human community in 
Christ, and find there its ultimate 
foundation. 
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Thus, it is through Christ that the 
unity of mankind progresses, even in 
fields which are not strictly religious. 
This is particularly true of interna- 
tional political society. The contem- 
porary age manifests a more acute 
tendency to constitute and develop 
such a society. Up to now, there were 
traditionally two perfect societies : one 
destined to insure the integral spir- 
itual well-being of men, the Church; 
the other charged to procure their 
temporal well-being in a complete 
manner, the national state, the only 
kind of state which exists. But the 
parallel with the Church suggests that 
the perfect society in the temporal 
field ought to be the international 
state. If there is a present orientation 
towards the formation of this state, 
of which the League of Nations and 
the United Nations are the first out- 
lines, the universalist ideal of the 
Christian religion has prepared minds 
for it. It is the doctrine of Christ 
which is pushing forward this dream 
of human unity. The Church presents 
the first pattern of international soci- 


ety, since from the moment of her 
foundation, Pentecost, she took on an 
international character. 


The new Eve 


To determine the foundation of the 
community, we still have to mention 
a few essential aspects of unity in 
Christ. In the mystery of the redemp- 
tion Christ appears as the new Adam 
who comes to atone for what Adam 
had destroyed and so found a new 
humanity. But in the beginning Adam 
was not alone. Eve shared his trans- 
gression. Therefore in the divine plan 
there had to be, with the new Adam, 
a new Eve who would help to save 
what the first had lost. Mary is the 
new Eve who collaborated with Christ 
to obtain the salvation of humanity. 

By instituting on Calvary the uni- 
versal motherhood of Mary, Jesus 
established his mother as the link of 
unity between Christians. Christians 
are more deeply united because they 
have in the order of grace one mother. 
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Universal unity implies above all 
the action of the whole Trinity. The 
event of Pentecost shows us that unity 
is actively produced in the disciples 
of Jesus by the Holy Spirit. Christ 
acts in souls through the Holy Spirit, 
sanctifying and unifying men through 
the Spirit. To the Holy Spirit be- 
longs the mission of bringing men 
closer together and binding them to 
Christ. The Holy Spirit puts super- 
natural yearnings for unity in the 
hearts of men and impels them to put 
it into effect. It is the Holy Spirit, 
essentially a Spirit of union, who is 
the soul of the Mystical Body. 


Unity of the Father 

The Holy Spirit’s work of unifying 
men is the prolongation of his very 
Person, the unity of the Father and 
the Son in their mutual love. The 
Holy Spirit produces a unity by 
bringing men to Christ, in order to 
lead them finally to the Father. For 
the Father is the aim of all unity, as 
he is the source of all things. 

The origin of the human commun- 
ity lies in the project which the Father 
formulated before creation: to make 
us his adopted sons in Jesus Christ. 
The basis, therefore, of all unity be- 
tween men is the will of the Father 
who wished to be the Father of us all. 
This is what Christ came to achieve 
here on earth. The Son of God be- 
came flesh, suffered, and died so that 
his Father might become our Father 
and that we would all be gathered 
in the unity of his paternal love. 

The unity of the Father is the su- 
preme force of cohesion, the supreme 
link of the human community. Each 
time the Christian prays the words 
taught by the Savior, he expresses 
the most complete foundation of hu- 
man unity, “Our Father.” This foun- 
dation demonstrates how much this 
unity is one of love. The community 
of men was initiated by a paternal 
love which arouses in men a brotherly 
love, a universal fraternity in which 
Christ is the first among those whom 
he made his brethren. 





CYRIL B. PAPALI, O.C.D. 


The apostolate of the laity 


In this age of mass production, universal suffrage, and 

total war, the Church militant is faced with one of the greatest 
campaigns of its history. For the past fifty years, 

Christ's Vicar has been urging every Christian to enlist, and 
has been reassured by the enthusiasm of the response. 

Father Cyril Papali surveys the vast field that lies waiting 

for the devoted lay apostle in our day. 


“De Apostolatu Laicorum,”’ 


4 condition of the world in our 


day makes urgently necessary a re- 
turn to the apostolic fervor of the 
first Christians. When Christ sent the 
seventy-two disciples to preach in 
every place, they were not priests and 
were probably not called to be priests. 
They were therefore the first lay 
apostles. Another lay apostle was the 
Samaritan woman, who immediately 
after her conversion brought the 
whole city in which she lived to fol- 
low Christ. Soldiers, government offi- 
cials, and all kinds of men and women 
preached the “good news” of Christ’s 
redemption, so that by the year 100 
A.D. the name of Christ was known 
in every major city of the Roman Em- 
pire. The gospel message could not 
possibly have permeated the pagan 
world so rapidly if only bishops and 
priests were the gospel messengers. 
Decline of lay activity 


The apostolate of the laity remained 
vigorous up to the Middle Ages, when 
it seems to have disintegrated. One 
reason for this collapse was the 
growth of the monasteries. Beginning 
in the eleventh century the monastic 
life was held up by many as the ideal 
Christian life, while having a wife, 
possessing property, and concerning 
oneself with terrestial matters were 
considered concessions to the weak- 
ness of human nature. Lay people 


Ephemerides Carmeliticae, 9 (1953), 81-147. 


could save their souls by paying the 
tithe and doing penance, but little 
more was expected of them. 

Another reason for the decline of 
a lay apostolate was the union of the 
Church with the civil governments. 
In this situation where everyone in 
the state was a Catholic, the hierarchy 
and clerics were considered the pro- 
prietors of everything religious, while 
the king and the laity handled tem- 
poral affairs. This false notion of the 
Church was so enduring among non- 
Catholics that as late as 1894 Otto 
von Bismarck described the Catholic 
Church as consisting solely of hier- 
archy and clerics, saying that the com- 
munity was in no way necessary to 
the Church’s existence. 

Fortunately the true notion that 
the faithful actually constitute the 
Church is well understuod today. But 
the apostolate of the lay person is not 
so well understood. The fact that 
must be realized is that the Protestant 
Reformation, the Enlightenment, the 
Industrial Revolution, and political 
revolutions have so alienated society 
from the Church that she is today 
in much the same position that she 
was in the early Roman Empire. She 
is again the leaven trying to penetrate 
the mass of dough, but this time the 
dough is not just Europe and Asia 
Minor but the entire world. Hence 
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the laity, who are fully citizens of 
both the heavenly and the earthly 
kingdom, must establish the bond be- 
tween them, so that the spiritual 
influence of Christ can penetrate the 
whole body of human society, just 
as the life-giving blood penetrates the 
human body. So it was in the prim- 
itive Church, and so it must be today. 


People of God ate 


The words “lay” and “laity” come 
from the Greek noun Jaos, people. 
In the New Testament and early 
Christian writings it meant all of the 
“people of God,” the Christians. It 
later came to designate only the 
Christians who were not clerics. 
When monks appeared on the scene 
in the third century, they were also 
distinguished from laymen because of 
their separation from the world and 
their spiritual activity. Hence layman 
today means a Catholic who is neither 
a cleric nor a religious. More posi- 
tively, he is one who lives a truly Chris- 
tian life in a secular environment. He 
thus brings the material world and 
the temporal order to Christ. 

The place of the layman in the 
Church is shown by the doctrine of 
the Mystical Body. It is neither a 
physical nor merely a moral body. 
In it each member retains his com- 
plete individuality and personality ; 
but the Holy Spirit, as the soul in- 
forming all of the members, unites all 
into one in a real, supernatural way. 
Just as a physical body has a visible, 
external structure and an invisible, 
internal life and principle of unity, so 
it is in the Mystical Body. The hier- 
archical form of the Church is the ex- 
ternal structure, while the indwelling 
Holy Spirit is the internal life. Exter- 
nally there is an inequality of func- 
tions, a hierarchy ; but internally there 
is an equality of life. All are in equal 
need of salvation; all are sheep in the 
flock of the Good Shepherd, and the 
merits of the simplest Christians may 
be greater than those of the hierarchy. 
Hence we see how false it is to sup- 
pose that the Church consists only 
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of the hierarchy, and how true are 
the words of Pius XII: “The laity 
not only belong to the Church, they 
are the Church.” 

What makes a person a member of 
this Mystical Body is precisely his 
baptism. By this he is given a new 
life, the life of grace infused into him 
by the Holy Ghost who is the “soul” 
of the Mystical Body. But does not 
every Christian receive another sac- 
rament, one that gives him the power 
to defend this Body from all harm? 
Surely, for in confirmation, which co- 
incides with the individual’s coming 
to physical maturity, “he receives the 
power to fight the spiritual battle 
against the enemies of the faith’ (St. 
Thomas, Sum. Theol., III, q. 72, a. 
5). Baptism enables him to save his 
own soul; confirmation enables him 
to bring salvation to others. Hence 
these sacraments make all who receive 
them apostles. 


Royal priesthood 


All Christians are also in a sense 
priests. Christ is the great High 
Priest, who has won our redemption 
through his sacrifice. Are not, then, 
all the members of his Mystical Body 
who participate in his life and his sac- 
rifice also priests? Certainly! That is 
why St. Peter wrote to the faithful 
in Asia: “You are a chosen race, a 
royal priesthood, a consecrated na- 
tion, a people God means to have for 
himself” (1 Pet. 2:9). Obviously the 
faithful do not have that priesthood 
that is conferred by holy orders, which 
enables a priest to act in the very per- 
son of Christ. Rather their priesthood 
is fulfilled when they join themselves 
to Christ and cooperate with him as 
offerers and victims of his sacrifice. 

All Christians, therefore, have the 
office of defending the Mystical Body 
from harm and of extending its sav- 
ing graces to others by uniting their 
prayer and sacrifice to those of Christ. 
In addition to this, some are espe- 
cially elected by God to begin special 
religious movements in the Church, 
and examples of these abound in mod- 





ern times. Lourdes, Fatima, devotion 
to the Sacred Heart, Eucharistic Con- 
gresses, the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety, and the Legion of Mary were 
all begun by the simple faithful, some 
of whom received special revelations 
from God. 

The fundamental purpose of the 
Church is to continue the work begun 
by Christ, not by effecting redemp- 
tion, which Christ has done, but by 
applying it to all men. Hence we can 
say the apostolate of the Church is 
every activity of the Mystical Body 
by which the work of Christ on earth 
is continued by a progressive applica- 
tion of the fruits of his redemption. 

The primary or direct subject of 
this application is clearly man’s im- 
mortal soul. This means that the 
Church, besides interpreting and ap- 
plying the divine positive law to men, 
interprets every application of the nat- 
ural law, since its purpose is to lead 
men to that which is above their 


nature, beatitude. This application of 
the natural law involves today many 
social and political questions, such as 


the demands of social justice, the 
limits of civil power, materialism in 
politics and education, the legitimacy 
of wars, and international law. 
Besides all of this, the material 
world itself is an object of the re- 
demption, albeit a secondary or in- 
direct one. Since the material world 
was created for man’s sake, and man’s 
end is supernatural, the material 
world itself is ordered indirectly to a 
supernatural end, and needs to be 
redeemed. “Created nature has been 
condemned to frustration . . . [but] 
that nature in its turn will be set free 
from the tyranny of corruption, to 
share in the glorious freedom of God’s 
sons” (Rom. 8:20-21). The material 
world to be redeemed is not the mate- 
rial as such, but the material world as 
controlled and used by man. Man as 
the priest of creation must direct irra- 
tional creatures to God and by using 
them for the glory of God fulfill the 
end for which they were created. 


Since the great wealth of activities 
that belong to the faithful in the 
Church must be outlined in some way, 
we shall cover first those that are 
most closely associated with the work 
of the clergy, and proceed by degrees 
to those that belong exclusively to 
the laity. 

Lay people cannot ordinarily con- 
fer the sacraments, except matrimony 
of which the bride and groom are the 
ministers; but in case of urgent need 
they may administer baptism, and un- 
der some very extraordinary circum- 
stances even Holy Communion. With 
proper authorization laymen can teach 
the Catholic faith publicly and in the 
name of the Church, as for instance 
in catechism classes. Laymen, how- 
ever, may not preach in the church 
itself. 


Authorized activity 


In missionary areas where priests 
can be present only rarely, lay people 
are often authorized to catechize, bap- 
tize, assist at weddings, visit the 
dying, and conduct burials. On Sun- 
days they assemble the faithful, read 
the gospel to them, preach, and lead 
them in prayer. And anywhere in the 
world laymen can and should help to 
administer the physical property of 
the Church, especially since they are 
likely to be more expert in this than 
the clergy. 

This idea of the laity’s sharing in 
the clergy’s work is related to the 
current movement to revive the func- 
tional use of the orders below the 
priesthood. In the Acts of the Apos- 
tles we read that the deaconate .was 
instituted to relieve the apostles of 
work that was not purely sacerdotal. 
In the course of time, and for the 
same reason, there were instituted the 
subdeaconate and the four minor or- 
ders: doorkeeper, reader, exorcist, 
and acolyte. Up to the tenth century 
these were truly functional, lifetime 
offices in the Church, but they gradu- 
ally lost their function and became 
mere steps leading to the priesthood. 

There is today a widespread desire 
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to reinstate the deaconate as a life- 
time office, especially in mission areas. 
Without undergoing the long and ar- 
duous studies for the priesthood, 
deacons could be ordained to admin- 
ister the sacraments and do any other 
work not strictly sacerdotal. This 
could be a fruitful use of delayed vo- 
cations. Most agree that celibacy 
would be required for this office; 
hence religious brothers and members 
of secular institutes would be particu- 
larly apt for it, but it would not be 
restricted to them. 


Catholic Action 


Getting down to the apostolate 
proper to the laity, we must first 
consider the notion of Catholic Ac- 
tion. There has always been apostolic 
activity on the part of lay people in 
the Church, both privately and in or- 
ganized groups. But the alienation of 
secular society from the Church in 
modern times has made necessary a 
closer coordination of all organized 
apostolic work with the work of the 
hierarchy. Pius IX began the move- 
ment to coordinate the laity’s work 


with that of the clergy and gave such 


work the name Catholic Action. All 
subsequent popes have stressed it, es- 
pecially Pius XI and Pius XII. The 
meaning of the term has varied, but 
it now is taken to include every or- 
ganized apostolic association of the 
laity. Some of these associations were 
erected by the clergy, others by the 
lay people themselves, such as the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society and the 
Legion of Mary. 

In some cases the Church does not 
grant any official approval to these 
organizations, but simply allows them 
to continue their work unhindered, 
providing nothing is done that is con- 
trary to faith or morals. This type 
of organization does not act in the 
name of the Church. In other cases 
the laity wish to submit themselves 
to the positive direction of the hier- 
archy, to assure fuller collaboration. 
If the hierarchy grants a formal ap- 
proval, it unites this apostolate to its 
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own, integrates the two, and assumes 
co-responsibility for the work of the 
organization. In this case the laity 
act in the name of the Church. But 
they still exercise their own initiative 
and carry on their own apostolate ; 
they are not merely doing some of 
the clergy’s work. Pius XII said that 
the hierarchy should direct such 
groups as God directs his rational 
creatures, gently, so as not to hinder 
their liberty. All officers must be lay- 
men ; the clergy merely stimulate their 
initiative and approve their work. 

The scope of Catholic Action ex- 
tends to all areas where the apostolate 
of the hierarchy extends. It does not, 
of course, include what depends on the 
power of holy orders or on the juris- 
diction of the Church; but otherwise 
it is coextensive with the hierarchy’s 
work. Hence it can include anything 
in the spiritual order, plus anything 
in the material order that is connected 
with the spiritual. Since the material 
order as such lies outside the work of 
the hierarchy, it also lies outside the 
scope of Catholic Action. Finally, it 
should be noted that not all Catholics 
are called to this type of organized 
apostolic activity. A mother, for in- 
stance, who is raising a family may 
already have her hands full without 
engaging in such work. 


Personal initiative 


Besides this organized work of 
Catholic Action, there is a vast apos- 
tolic field in which any individual can 
engage purely on his own initiative. 
The outstanding example here is the 
efforts of parents to train their chil- 
dren to live a full Christian life. Since 
they teach both by word and example, 
their slightest actions can be truly 
apostolic. In fact, this teaching by 
word and example should be extended 
beyond the family circle. For all 
Christians have an obligation in char- 
ity to strengthen the faith of their 
fellow Christians and to extend the 
true faith to others, as opportunity 
permits. And in addition to these 
wholly religious activities, one can use 





temporal means to attain the spiritual 
end of conversion. One who cares for 
the sick, the poor, and the orphans, 
with a view to bringing at least some 
of them to the true faith is doing this. 

What if a Christian does help the 
sick and the poor but not as a means 
to the conversion of souls? Is this 
still an apostolate? Certainly; this is 
the attainment of the “secondary end 
of the Incarnation,” a work generally 
called Christian humanism. It is the 
restoration in Christ of the whole 
material world. Christ has power over 
the world, but he did not exercise 
this power while he lived, and he does 
not want to exercise it through the 
hierarchy of his Church. Hence this 
re-ordering of the world to God must 
be obtained by the private initiative 
of the lay members of the Church, by 
way of a peaceful penetration of so- 
ciety. It is the work of the clergy to 
form Christians ; it is the work of the 
Christians to reform the world. 

If Doctor X goes to Asia and heals 
people’s ills in order to convert them, 
he is simply using temporal means to 
an immediate spiritual end, as ex- 
plained above. But Doctor Y who 
cures their ills because God wants 
all of his creatures to be healthy is a 
Christian humanist. X uses healing 
as a means to his immediate goal, 
whereas for Y healing is the imme- 
diate goal. For both, the ultimate goal 
is probably the same, to please God. 
Not everyone can go to Asia, but 
everyone should be a Christian hu- 
manist in his own sphere of activity. 
This requires some explanation. 

The physical world was created for 
the salvation of souls and for the 
glory of God, and these two ends 
must both be considered to produce a 
total and integral Christianity. Many 
Catholics fall into the error of con- 
sidering only the first end; they look 
upon the physical world as merely 
a snare and a delusion, an obstacle 
to their salvation. It can be that, of 
course. But the physical world is also 
ordered to the glory of God. Hence we 
must apply ourselves generously to 


the improvement of the physical world 
itself to attain the secondary end of 
the Incarnation. If this is not true, 
how can we ‘defend something like 
astrophysics, which is surely not pur- 
sued for the purpose of saving souls? 

Refusing to go either to the extreme 
of total immersion in the world or to 
the opposite extreme of utter with- 
drawal from it, the true Christian 
must maintain an equilibrium between 
his care for the needs of his own soul 
and his zeal for the needs of society. 
There is greater danger of going to 
excess on the side of enjoying the 
world, so we must develop detach- 
ment from the world’s pleasures. On 
the contrary, when it comes to im- 
proving the world, we are far more 
likely to do too little than too much. 


Challenge to the laity 


The organizations of Catholic Ac- 
tion, the works of private initiative, 
and the field of Christian humanism 
constitute the vast apostolic field 
where only the laity can work freely 
and fruitfully. It is their job to make 
Christ’s Church the vital principle of 
modern society. They must make the 
whole world conform to God’s plans 
for it by making everything in the 
world good. As Pius XII said, men 
and women in every walk of life can 
help in this, but we can single out 
certain areas where their efforts will 
be especially fruitful: decreasing pov- 
erty and human degradation, bring- 
ing justice and peace to the business 
world and labor relations, education, 
journalism, movies, television, and 
every other influential line of activity. 

The accomplishment of this task 
calls for many dedicated lay apostles. 
They bring their religion into contact 
with their everyday lives, for in their 
apostolate a fervent faith is as impor- 
tant as skill, and prayer as important 
as wisdom. It is their mission, by 
bringing grace and love into all their 
relations with other men, to change 
a materialistic world into a truly 
Christian world. If they do not do it, 
no one will. 
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The layman’s role in the Mystical Body 


St. Peter underlines the divine election of the Christian people 
by insisting that they posséss a priestly dignity: 

“But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood” 

(1 Pet. 2:9). What ts the meaning of this royal priesthood? 
What is the consecration that sanctifies a holy nation? 

These are fundamental questions for an understanding of the 
dignity of the layman and of the part he is expected 

to play in the life of the Church. 


“Aspects of the Layman’s Role in the Mystical Body,” The Irish Theological 


Quarterly, 25 (7958), 124-143. 


W. are the laity? The Code of 


Canon Law offers two negative defi- 
nitions: The layman is not a cleric 
and he is not a religious. Neverthe- 
less, an element of positive definition 
is suggested: The layman is one who 
seeks to work out his salvation, not 
merely in secular society, but through 
it, by fulfilling those duties which his 
position in society imposes on him. 
From another point of view the 
layman is simply a member of Christ’s 
Mystical Body, sharing with all other 
members a common supernatural life 
derived from Christ, and participating 
in Christ’s priestly consecration. We 
may say then that the layman is one 
who, through his faith and his bap- 
tism, has been joined to Christ in the 
Church and seeks his salvation 
through the service of temporal values. 


False connotations 


Although the true notion of the 
layman transcends the idea of the 
merely secular and profane, the word 
“lay” has acquired many confusing 
connotations. Once the distinction be- 
tween the terms “cleric” and “lay- 
man” became formally fixed, the de- 
scription “lay” connoted inferiority. 
Later, with historical attempts to 
suppress the divinely-instituted pre- 
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rogatives of the hierarchy, the need 
arose to emphasize the subordinate 
aspect of the layman. But exaggera- 
tion and false ideas followed: The 
priest wholly consecrated to God was 
contrasted with the layman immersed 
in the profane order and merely pas- 
sive in the sacred order. 

The word Jaicus, however, as orig- 
inally used, was strongly marked by 
the ideas of consecration and divine 
election. This stemmed from the Old 
Testament concept of the “people of 
God,” as we read in Deuteronomy: 
“Thou art a holy people to the Lord 
thy God. The Lord thy God hath 
chosen thee, to be his peculiar people 
of all peoples that are on the earth” 
(Deut. 7 :6-7). 

Once the Jews forfeited this privi- 
leged position, their place was taken 
by the new Israel, the Church of 
Christ. Numerous New Testament 
texts support the traditional teaching 
that the Christian people are specially 
chosen by God to enjoy a priestly 
dignity. In the Apocalypse we read: 
“Blessed and holy is he who has part 
in the first resurrection. . . . They 
shall be priests of God and of Christ” 
(20:6). Commenting on this text, St. 
Augustine says that not only bishops 
and priests but all Christians are 








priests in being members of one Priest. 

What is the meaning of this royal 
priesthood? And by what consecra- 
tion is the Christian sanctified? 

Two explanations of this royal 
priesthood are given. The first, which 
claims far more explicit support in 
Scripture and early tradition, states 
that the faithful are priests because 
they have access to God through 
sanctifying grace and the practice of 
virtues. The royal priesthood is, 
therefore, the priesthood of a holy 
life. It is in this sense that Pope Pius 
XII in Mediator Dei refers to holi- 
ness of life as the offering of the royal 
priesthood. 


Sacramental character 


3ut if the royal priesthood were 
merely the offering of a holy life in- 
dependent of any Eucharistic refer- 
ence, we could not define it in terms 
of a ritual sacrifice. It was St. Thomas 
who saw more deeply into the sig- 
nificance of the lay priesthood by 
boldly linking it with the sacramental 
characters, which are so many stages 
of participation in the priestly con- 
secration of Christ. Today this is the 
common doctrine of theologians. Pope 
Pius XII affirmed it in Mediator Dei: 
“There is no wonder that the faithful 
are accorded this privilege: By reason 
of their baptism Christians are in the 
Mystical Body and become by a com- 
mon title members of Christ the 
Priest; by the ‘character’ that is 
graven upon their souls they are ap- 
pointed to the worship of God, and, 
therefore, according to their condi- 
tion, they share in the priesthood of 
Christ.” 

The existence of sacramental char- 
acters, defined at the Council of 
Trent, was clearly attested to in early 
tradition. Patristic writers unmistak- 
ably taught that baptism, confirma- 
tion, and holy orders confer on the 
soul an indelible spiritual mark dis- 
tinct from grace. Although St. Augus- 
tine states that we are made members 
of Christ the Priest by baptism, no 
theologian before St. Thomas defines 


the baptismal character as a sharing 
in the priestly character of Christ. 

St. Thomas says the faithful are 
marked by a twofold seal, sanctifying 
grace and the sacramental character ; 
and these gifts correspond to a two- 
fold end. By grace the faithful are 
ordered to the enjoyment of glory. 
By the character they are enabled to 
participate in the public worship of 
God. Since participation in Christian 
worship must derive from Christ’s 
priesthood, and since the sacramental 
characters permit just such partici- 
pation, the characters must effect a 
sharing in his priesthood. In this way 
all the faithful share in Christ’s 
priesthood. 

When we consider what constitutes 
Christ’s priestly character, we gain 
some idea of the extraordinary dig- 
nity granted by the sacraments of 
baptism and confirmation. Christ was 
constituted priest by the assumption 
of his human nature into the Person 
of the Son of God. The anointing of 
Christ as High-Priest is the conse- 
cration of his human nature by the 
hypostatic union. 

Objective sanctity 

Christ’s priestly character is, then, 
the objective, substantial sanctifica- 
tion of his human nature which is 
necessarily involved in its personal 
union with the Word. The sacra- 
mental character, being a derivation 
or emanation from the grace of the 
hypostatic union, sanctifies its recipi- 
ent in the objective order, making 
him holy to God, God’s peculiar pos- 
session. Because of their baptismal 
character, the Christian people are 
pre-eminently God’s people. In the 
last analysis, the layman belongs to 
God because the human nature of 
Christ our Head belongs to the Word. 

The character, however, does not 
of itself interiorly renew the Chris- 
tian nor sanctify him in the moral 
order. But it demands as its natural 
consequence the infusion of a prin- 
ciple of supernatural life, namely, 
sanctifying grace and the supernat- 
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ural virtues, which will enable man 
to advance toward the beatific vision. 
The sacramental character is a power 
enabling the Christian not only to 
receive but also to bestow upon others 
things pertaining to the worship of 
God. As often as the act proper to 
the character is performed, the Chris- 
tian who performs it becomes the 
instrument of Christ for the exercise 
of the Christian cult. 

Liturgical activity 

What are the acts of the Christian 
cult to which sacramental characters 
depute the layman? The baptised can 
administer the sacrament of marriage, 
validly receive any sacrament appli- 
cable to him, and rightly share in 
the prayers of the Church. The prin- 
cipal act to which baptism deputes 
the Christian is, of course, participa- 
tion in the Mass. 

Pius XII states that the faithful 
share in the act of oblation in the 
Mass because they offer the sacrifice 
through the priest and with the priest. 
The faithful offer Mass through the 
priest since the priest acts in the 
person of Christ the Head, who of- 
fers the sacrifice in the name of all 
his members. The faithful offer Mass 
with the priest by uniting their senti- 
ments of praise, entreaty, expiation, 
and thanksgiving with those of the 
High Priest himself. Thus in the 
very oblation of the victim these 
sentiments are presented to God the 
Father bythe priest’s external rite. 
This union of one’s own will with 
the will of Christ at Mass solemnizes 
that offering of a holy life which in 
the wider sense is the sacrifice of the 
lay priesthood. 

We see here the relation between 
the liturgical and the ascetical aspects 
of the lay priesthood. The sacramental 
character is a call to self-immolation ; 
and this immolation consisting of 
spiritual sacrifices forms the offering 
of the baptised. Thus this twofold 
priesthood of the laity is at root one; 
but in this twofold aspect we see re- 
flected the life and structure of the 
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Church which is at the same time a 
sanctified community and a hierarchi- 
cally organized congregation. 

The character of confirmation be- 
stows on the Christian further par- 
ticipation in Christ’s priestly conse- 
cration by perfecting his baptismal 
character. The confirmed is placed in 
a new relationship with Christ as 
Priest, so that now his public testi- 
mony to the faith is taken up into 
the priestly activity of Christ, and 
thereby forms part of the exterior, 
liturgical witness to the truth. 

It is not the immediate purpose of 
the character of confirmation to 
strengthen the Christian for courage- 
ous profession of the faith ; that is the 
role of sacramental graces. Confirma- 
tion places the Christian in an adult 
stage of the spiritual life and obliges 
him to work for the spiritual good of 
others. He can no longer be con- 
cerned merely with his own sanctifi- 
cation. In particular, confirmation 
calls the Christian to the external, 
organized apostolate over and above 
the ever-present duties of prayer, 
good example, and charitable con- 
duct. Catholic action represents an 
appeal by the hierarchy for the lay- 
man to fulfill this apostolic duty. 


Apostolic endeavor 


One of the essential methods of 
carrying out this obligation of the 
layman is through his commitment to 
the service of earthly civilization. He 
must work in the making of laws and 
shaping of institutions of society so 
that true development of human per- 
sonality is possible. If the layman 
neglects this work, the priest can do 
practically nothing to make up for 
his failure. To the extent that the 
layman carries out this task from a 
supernatural motive, his action is di- 
rectly ordered to the building up of 
the Mystical Body. To the extent 
that the task itself is successfully ac- 
complished, the conditions are thereby 
created for the development of bet- 
ter Christian living. 

All that has been said can be 








summed up under the heading of a 
vocation to worship God in Christ. 
The themes of consecration, com- 
munity, holiness of life, liturgical 
worship, hierarchical organization, 
apostolic endeavor—all derive from 
this primary idea. Religion is essen- 
tially the service of God; and mem- 


bership in the Church involves a 
Godward movement of the soul, not 
merely in our religious activities, but 
in everything that we do. The Church 
is the institution within which the 
layman’s life is to be lived in the 
world for God in each succeeding 
moment through, with, and in Christ. 


The meaning of tepidity 


José Alonso Diaz, S.J., “El estado de tibieza espiritual en 


relacién con el mensaje del Sefior a Laodicea,”’ 


19-20 (1953), 121-131. 


I. his letter to the Laodiceans- (Apoc. 
3:15-17) St. John relays the harsh indict- 
ment of our Lord: “I wish you were either 
hot or cold! As it is, since you are tepid 
and neither hot nor cold, I am going to 
vomit you out of my mouth!” 

Christ’s judgment of the Laodiceans has 
long been the favorite quotation of ascetical 
writers to excoriate tepidity, understood as 
a state midway between fervor and ha- 
bitual mortal 
the metaphor “cold” to mean loss of charity 
(Matt. 24-12) and St. Paul describes fervor 
of spirit by the adjective “hot” (Rom. 
12:11), a term that maintains the same 
metaphor, tepid, would seem quite apt to 
express that middle ground between the 
two extremes. Nonetheless, Father José 
Alonso Diaz, S.J., Professor of Scriptural 
Exegesis at the Pontifical University of 
Comillas, Spain, asks whether the indict- 
ment of the Laodiceans really envisages 
a state of venial sin. A more thorough 
analysis of the words and their context 
leads him to a reinterpretation according 
to which tepidity actually means the state 
of serious defection from God. 


sin. Since our Lord uses 


Miscelanea Comillas, 


The denunciation of the faithful of 
Laodicea is easily the most severe of the 
seven letters to the Churches of Asia 
Minor, and the basis for this severity is 
precisely their tepidity. The most cursory 
reading of the letters shows that the faults 
of the other Churches, although accom- 
panied by virtues, were in the realm of 
mortal sin. If the sins of the community 
of Laodicea were not deadly, they would 
hardly merit the most thorough castigation 
of all the communities. 


State of mortal sin 

Likewise, would our Lord, though justi- 
fiably displeased with a mediocre state 
induced by venial sin, express a wish that 
the Laodiceans be in a state of mortal sin? 
There is no convincing evidence that a 
state of habitual venial sin has effects in 
the spiritual order equal to those induced 
by a state of mortal sin. The very strength 
of our Lord’s reaction to their spiritual 
condition, “I am going to vomit you out of 
my mouth! ... it is you that are wretched, 
pitiable, poor, blind, and naked” (v. 17), 
corresponds more properly to a condition 
of habitual mortal sin. For that matter 
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many spiritual writers and exegetes up to 
the seventeenth century interpreted the 
word “tepid” in this verse to mean full 
spiritual death. 


’ Tepid water 


If, however, tepidity means mortal sin, 
how explain the hot and cold of the meta- 
phor? Alonso Diaz thinks that the metaphor 
is to be explained in terms of an allusion 
to a local situation. At Hierapolis, about 
six miles from Laodicea, there flowed hot 
springs of therapeutic value. The tepid 
waters of the springs—the heat was con- 
siderably diminished during its six mile 
course—were well known to the recipients 
of the letter. Now St. John alludes to 
tepid waters as the most undesirable tem- 
perature of water. Hot and cold were 
ordinary and natural temperatures for 
drinking water. Tepid water however was 
not. As a matter of fact, it was even used 
to provoke vomiting because of the nausea 
it caused in its drinkers. That is why our 





Lord says, “I am going to vomit you out 
of my mouth!” 

Alonso Diaz arranges the terms of the 
comparison by opposing one extreme, a 
tepid temperature of water that nauseates 
(mortal sin) to the other extreme, hot 
and cold water as desirable temperatures 
for drinking water (fervor). Thus the 
metaphor takes on a different sense. There 
is no longer question of three degrees of 
morality: good, tepid, and bad. Only two 
extremes are compared, the good, either 
hot or cold, as opposed to the bad, tepid. 
Tepidity indicates an extreme and not a 
middle degree of the continuum of moral 
goodness. 

Because of their serious sins of infidel- 
ity, then, the Laodiceans are metaphorically 
spewed out of the mouth of our Lord. This 
explanation does not, of course, belittle 
the real dangers of spiritual tepidity, under- 
stood as a falling off from fervor. It simply 
excludes the use of this Apocalyptic text 
in connection with a state of venial sin. 





The real presence 


P. Benoit, O.P., “The Holy Eucharist,” Scripture, 9 (January, 1957), 14. 


....+ Her (The Church’s] primary reason for . . . [preserving the conse 
crated species] is to be able to feed her children apart from the time of Mass, 
if there be need; but it is also that she may offer to this presence, as she has 
done for centuries, a cult which prolongs that of the Mass. This custom of 
reservation is as ancient as it is universal in the Church. It is fully justified 
by our faith in a permanent presence. It satisfies Our Lord’s desire to remain 
always among us; and gives to innumerable Christians a source of spiritual 
strength which is ever to hand. But we must not allow an unenlightened 
piety to dissociate the host reserved for adoration from the sacrifice it 
represents. The host in the tabernacle, in the monstrance, or carried in 
triumphal procession, is at all times the host of the Mass which is the host 
of the Supper, and this in turn is the host of the Cross. Above all it is a 
food, this bread and wine in which Christ placed at his last meal the power 
of his sacrifice, and it is this food we must eat if we would have life. 
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Christ in the Eucharist 


ROGER POELMAN 


Every Catholic thinks he knows quite well what the real 
presence of Christ is in the Blessed Sacrament. But 
certain misunderstandings are possible and even somewhat 


commonplace. 


“Notes sur le Catéchése de la ‘Présence réelile,’”’ Paroisse et Liturgie, 


40 (1958), 410-414. 


, the chapel of a community of 
religious women two Masses are cele- 
brated daily. The nuns arrive before 
the first Mass, communicate immedi- 
ately, then retire at the Gospel for 
breakfast. The priest, meanwhile, fin- 
ishes the Mass in the presence of one 
or two persons. After breakfast, the 
nuns return to assist at the second 
Mass. When it is completed, more 
candles are lighted—apparently, a 
more important ceremony is about to 
begin—the Blessed Sacrament is ex- 
posed, and the nuns, each in turn, 
follow one another to adore the real 
presence. 


Danger of distortion 


Now, is it not obvious that such a 
procedure obscures the very reason 
for which our Saviour instituted the 
Sacrament? Does it not even deform 
this reason? How, then, is such a 
devotion to be understood within the 
Christian economy? 

Eucharistic devotions — Benedic- 
tion, Exposition and Adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, Forty Hours, eu- 
charistic processions—have developed 
from the feast of Corpus Christi. All 
the devotions are a response to the 
real presence of Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is the significance of 
this real presence of Christ with which 
we are concerned in the present ar- 
ticle. There is a danger that the 
devotions in which the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is adored may develop a dis- 


torted meaning of the Eucharist in 
the minds of the faithful. For exam- 
ple, one might think that the large 
host for the monstrance is consecrated 
at Mass only to be adored. 

The fact that the priest consecrates 
a large host for exposition on the 
altar leads many to consider the Mass 
as a means of consecration. The pur- 
pose of the Eucharist seems to be, 
then, to perpetuate the presence of 
Christ among us and to supply the 
object of our adoration. This em- 
phasis on adoration of the Blessed 
Sacrament obscures the reason why 
Christ instituted the Sacrament, 
namely, to be communicated. 

Every host is consecrated to be 
communicated and to impart the 
graces of the Sacrament. This prin- 
ciple should be kept uppermost in 
the minds of the faithful. It might 
help toward this if the faithful were 
to receive in Holy Communion the 
host exposed for adoration. The idea 
that the host venerated during Forty 
Hours devotion is primarily conse- 
crated to be communicated should be 
made clear to the faithful, lest we 
deviate from our Lord’s intention 
when he said: “Do this in memory 
of me.” 

In practice, how shall we maintain 
a just equilibrium between our desire 
to receive and to adore the Blessed 
Sacrament? What meaning does ado- 
ration have? In what _ perspective 
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ought it be done? This is a grave 
and serious question. 

In order to arrive at the true sig- 
nificance of the real presence, let us 
begin by examining how God mani- 
fested his presence according to the 
Old Testament and what circum- 
stances attended such manifestations. 

To begin with, man feels a basic 
need of the presence of God. He has 
need not only of a far-off Providence 
which would come down from the 
heights of heaven, but of a real pres- 
ence, very near and accessible even 
in his ordinary everyday life. For man 
is made for divine familiarity. There 
is in him a need which is expressed 
in the image in Genesis: “And they 
heard the footsteps of the eternal God 
as he walked in the garden in the 
cool of evening.” The design of God 
is to dwell in the midst of us. We are 
made to be with him now. 


Presence that consecrates 


Immediately we notice that the 
presence of God renders sacred or 
consecrates the place where he mani- 
fests himself. Abraham erects altars 
and offers sacrifices when God ap- 


proaches and speaks to him, when 
God indicates to him his destiny or 
tells him his will. Ever since original 
sin, to consecrate, to offer a sacrifice 
(sacrum facere), one must pour out 
the blood of a victim. We see here 
that the presence of God is linked 
with sacrifice. 

In the Book of Exodus we find the 
chosen people on their way toward 
the promised land. They are going 
to live with God. And while waiting 
in the desert, they live in tents. But 
there is one tent among all the others 
which has a magnificent name, the 
tent of reunion. This is God’s tent. 
God lives in the midst of his own. 
This is where Moses goes to talk 
with God as with a friend. What is 
there in this tent to manifest God’s 
presence? The Arc of the Covenant. 
Over the Arc stand the two cherubim 
of gold. Over the cherubim hovers 
the invisible presence of God. Here 
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is God himself in the midst of his 
chosen people on their way into the 
promised land. “You will be my peo- 
ple and I will be your God,” as 
Scripture says so often. But “only 
the high priest may penetrate once 
a year this holy of holies and not 
without first having been fortified by 
the blood which he offers.” Here 
again the presence of God and sacri- 
fice are inseparable. 

Finally when the people of God 
entered the promised land and ex- 
changed their nomadic tents for per- 
manent houses, the king built an 
eternal house, the temple. Recall the 
account of the dedication. The invisi- 
ble presence manifested itself under 
the sign of a cloud which filled the 
temple. God came to dwell in the 
midst of his own. The people of God 
possess the presence of God. But dur- 
ing this time Solomon had to conse- 
crate the court to accommodate - the 
great number of sacrifices; the altar 
was too small. Here again we see the 
presence of God linked with sacrifice. 

When Christ begins his public life, 
he says: “Destroy this temple, and in 
three days I will rebuild it.”” What is 
he speaking of? The temple of his 
body, St. John remarks. In him dwells 
corporally the plenitude of the di- 
vinity, as St. Paul says. The Word 
is made flesh and he pitches his tent 
among us. He is Emmanuel, God with 
us. However, Christ is the supreme 
presence and so also the supreme 
sacrifice. “You have not wished the 
blood of sheep and goats; behold I 
come, O God, to do your will.” 


Presence and sacrifice 


In his priestly prayer—the Canon 
of his Mass, if one may so speak— 
Christ says to his Father: “Father, 
consecrate them in truth; for them I 
consecrate myself so that they also 
might be consecrated in the truth.” 
It is here that supreme presence and 
supreme sacrifice coincide. 

But Christ has given this sacrifice 
to his Church: “Do this in com- 
memoration of me.” This presence of 





Christ himself in his sacrifice is es- 
sential for the life of the Church. 
The very first account of the eucha- 
ristic celebration, given by St. Paul 
(1 Cor. 11 :23-26), clearly shows that 
the communities which Paul founded 
all lived from this presence of our 
Saviour in the paschal sacrifice. 
This presence of the Lord calls for 
the consecration of his people. For 
the Mass is neither a mere accumu- 
lation of rites and prayers nor a life- 
less offering. It is the active presence 
of the Saviour himself. He comes into 
the midst of his community to con- 
secrate it; he comes for the sacrifice. 


Primarily to be adored? 


The whole cult of adoration out- 
side of the Mass is meaningful only 
in relation to Christ’s active presence 
in all his power and love, as we shall 
contemplate him in heaven. Never- 
theless, when he is exposed in the 
Blessed Sacrament, he is not there 
primarily to be adored. The catechesis 
of the real presence ought to rest on 
its sign—that is, on the sacrament in 
which Christ is present. This sign, 
the bread consecrated in sacrifice, 
manifests the consecratory will of 
Christ. He is there to come to us; 
he is there to be received in Com- 
munion ; he is there to consecrate the 
members of his Church and through 
them the whole world. 


Although God is present in every 
soul in the state of grace, his presence 
in the Eucharist is of another kind. 
Here, presence is a sign of the active 
redemptive plan of God, and we adore 
this presence only with a view to 
Communion. In this regard, some 
catechetical works do not give eucha- 
ristic adoration its true dimensions. 
What is lacking is the proper empha- 
sis on the presence of Christ’s sacrifice 
with us and our own consecration by 
union with this sacrifice. For us as 
for a Charles deFoucauld in the des- 
ert, the sacred host exposed on the 
altar should never cease to bring 
before our eyes the whole work of 
the redemption. Outside of the Mass, 
the real presence, always ready to be 
received in Communion, stirs up our 
faith, our desire, our confidence, and 
our thanksgiving in the power of its 
sacrificial and sacramental activity. 

After the Tantum Ergo is sung at 
Benediction, the priest in the name 
of the Church prays: “. . . grant us, 
we beseech you, so to venerate the 
sacred mysteries of your body and 
blood, that we may ever feel within 
us the fruits of your redemption ... .” 
Our devotion to the body and blood 
of Jesus ought to obtain for us these 
fruits. Thus the active, consecratory 
power of the real presence extends 
from us, through the Holy Spirit, to 
the glory of God the Father. 





Purpose of the liturgy 


Louis Bouyer, Liturgical Piety (Notre Dame: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1954), 64. 


So he [Dom Beauduin] was able to explain vividly to his fellow priests 
how the two purposes a priest should have in studying the liturgy are 
actually one: how will the liturgy enable me to live as God wants me to live; 
how will it enable me to have my people live that same life, the life of 


Christ in them? 
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The Dead Sea Scrolls: a bibliographical orientation 


compiled by Simon E. Smith, S.J. 


The biblical neophyte, interested in the famous discoveries at Qumran 
and their significance for biblical studies, might well throw up 

his hands in despair at the staggering volume of books and articles 
written about the Scrolls in the last twelve years. 

“The literature on the Scrolls grows daily,” says H. H. Rowley, 

“and already there are scholars who claim it as a mark of distinction 
that they have published nothing on them. Soon such scholars 

bid fair to be rare indeed.” The following books and articles here 
recommended are for the “beginner” in Qumran studies. 

Most of them are to be found on the shelves of any theological library, 
and all of them can be read with great profit. 

To the bibliographical information we have added pertinent references to 
New Testament Abstracts, where one can find either a summary 

of the given article or a précis of reviews of a given book. 
Furthermore, we have appended to each title a personal judgment in 

the form of asterisks: **** is the best; *** excellent; ** quite good; * good. 
We have also indicated what authors are generally to be avoided. 

We thus hope to steer the unwary reader away from what F. M. Cross 
has called “much of the flatulent nonsense now swelling the 

secondary literature on the scrolls.” Unfortunately, it is precisely 

this type of irresponsible material that is most readily available 


in pocket-book form. 


Recommended books 

*#** Millar Burrows, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
(New York: Viking, 1955 and London: 
Secker & Warburg, 1956), 435 pp., illus.; 
NTA 1:2 (1957), 283r-290r. 


, More Light on the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (New York: Viking, 1958), 
434 pp.; NTA 3:1 (1958), p. 117. 


The two volumes give an excellent pano- 
ramic view of all the important phases of 
Qumran discovery, study, and controversy. 
Include excellent translations of the vari- 
ous scrolls. 


*** Frank M. Cross, Jr., The Ancient Li- 
brary of Qumran and Modern Biblical 
Studies (New York: Doubleday, 1958), 
196 pp., illus.; NTA 4:3 (1960), 888r- 
893r. Text of five Haskell Lectures (1956- 
1957), a competent guide to major areas 
of Qumran research. A reliable, interest- 
ing framework for further study. 


* Jean Daniélou, The Dead Sea Scrolis and 
Primitive Christianity, trans. S. Attanasio 
(Baltimore: Helicon, 1958), 128 pp., illus. ; 
NTA 3:3 (1959), p. 331. Points out a 


great number of fascinating resemblances 


between Qumran and John the Baptist, 
Christ, Early Christianity, Gnosticism, 
Paul, etc. Must be taken with some re- 
serve, but provides stimulating reading. 


* Theodor H. Gaster, The Dead Sea Scrip- 
tures in English Translation (New York: 
Doubleday Anchor, 1956), 350 pp. 


, The Scriptures of the Dead 
Sea Sect (London: Secker & Warburg, 
1957), 359 pp. 


Recommended as a handy compendium 
which lets the texts speak for themselves, 
for Gaster keeps his comments to a mini- 
mum. Explanatory notes provide a work- 
able frame of reference for the translations. 


* Geoffrey Graystone, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Originality of Christ (New York 
and London: Sheed & Ward, 1956), 117 
pp.; NTA 1:1 (1956), 161r; 1-2 (1957), 
283r-292r. A brief, somewhat polemical 
study, an excellent antidote to the rash 
excesses of Wilson, Allegro, et al. (cf. 
infra). Ultra-conservative in approach, it 
nonetheless offers a balanced perspective 
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for considering the relation of Qumran 
to Christ. 


*A.R. C. Leaney (ed.), R. P. C. Hanson 
and J. Posen, A Guide to the Scrolls: 
Nottingham Studies on the Qumran Dis- 
coveries (London: SCM Press and Na- 
perville, Ill.: A. R. Allenson, 1958), 128 
pp.; NTA 3:3 (1959), p. 331. An intro- 
duction to Qumran studies for interested 
non-experts; offers a reliable, brief, but 
comprehensive coverage. 

**** J.T. Milik, Ten Years of Discovery in 
the Wilderness of Judaea, trans. J. Strug- 
nell, Studies in Biblical Theology #26 
(Naperville, Ill.: A. R. Allenson, 1959), 
160 pp., illus.; NTA 3:3 (1959), p. 332. 
Milik’s active participation in every phase 
of Qumran discovery and study lend un- 
usual authority to this monograph. He 
provides a clear separation of fact and 
hypothesis, accurate description of the 
texts, competent evaluation of the linguis- 
tic, paleographical, historical, literary, and 
archaeological value of Qumran, and his 
personal hypothesis of Essene history. 
*** Roland E. Murphy, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Bible (Westminster, Md.: 
Newman, 1956), 119 pp., illus.; NTA 1:2 
(1957), 290r; 2:2 (1958), p. 200. An emi- 
nently readable, concise, and accurate 
study, strongly recommended for a pre- 
liminary excursion into Qumran study. 
*** J. van der Ploeg, The Excavations at 
Qumran. A Survey of the Judaean Broth- 
erhood and Its Ideals, trans. Kevin Smyth 
(London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1958), 
233 pp., illus.; NTA 4:3 (1960), 894r- 
896r. Far more prudent and sensible than 
most other “popular” treatments. Sober of 
judgment, unbiased of approach, careful 
to separate fact from conjecture. 

*** Krister Stendahl (ed.), The Scrolls 
and the New Testament (New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1957 and London: SCM 
Press, 1958), 308 pp.; NTA 3:2 (1959), 
491; 3:3 (1959), 795r-799r. An anthology 
of scholarly writing on one phase of Qum- 
ran study. For the reader already initiated 
in Qumran research. 


Recommended articles 
**M. Baillet, et al., “Editing the Manu- 
script Fragments from Qumran,” Biblical 


Archeologist 19:4 (1956), 75-96. A series 
of progress notes by members of the inter- 
national team working on the Scrolls. Re- 
veals the staggering task that faces a 
Scroll scholar, the overwhelming volume 
of fragments yet to be studied, and the 
inspiring energy, patience, and interconfes- 
sional cooperation demanded by the work. 


** Joseph Bourke, “The Qumran Scrolls: 
A General Survey,” Blackfriars 40 #469 
(1959), 154-169 or Cross Currents 9:3 
(1959), 255-266. One of the more recent 
surveys, brings one up to date on Scroll 
studies. Emphasizes the eschatological ele- 
ments of Qumranite thought. 

***F-M. Braun, “L’arriére-fond judaique 
du quatriéme évangile et la Commu- 
nauté de I’Alliance,” Revue Biblique 62:1 
(1955), 5-44. Discusses the relation of the 
Scrolls to the Johannine and Pauline writ- 
ings and effectively shows what great light 
the Scrolls shed on contemporary Judaic 
thought. 


**** Louvel et Barthélemy, “Les Manu- 
scrits de la Mer Morte,” Fétes et Saisons 
#120 (1957), illus. Excellent photos and 
maps and a thoroughly engrossing style 
make this special issue of Fétes et Saisons 
invaluable as an introduction and an ac- 
curate guide. Unreservedly recommended. 
*** J. T. Milik, All of Milik’s articles in 
Revue Biblique and Verbum Domini are 
strongly recommended. 

*J. A. O'Flynn, “Recent Discussions on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” Irish Theological 
Quarterly 26:3 (1959), 273-277. Surveys 
recent controversies and brings the reader 
up to date on them. Presumes some pre- 
vious acquaintance with the points at issue. 
** A.D. Tushingham, “The Man Who Hid 
the Dead Sea Scrolls,” National Geo- 
graphic 114:6 (1958), 784-808. Hardly for 
the seasoned scholar, but nonetheless an 
accurate general account. Includes excel- 
lent drawings of the Qumran establish- 
ment and its buildings as they must have 
appeared when inhabited. 

**** Roland de Vaux. All of de Vaux’s 
articles in Revue Biblique are highly com- 
mendable, as much for their technical ac- 
curacy as for their prudent judgments. 
The detailed reports of his excavations at 
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Qumran are in Revue Biblique from 1953 
on, replete with maps, drawings, etc. They 
are the primary source for the archaeology 
of Qumran, Cf. NTA 1:3 (1957), 467; 
3:1 (1958), 275; 4:1 (1959), 252. 


Works to be avoided 

yohn M. Allegro, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Origins of Christianity (Ham- 
mondsworth: Penguin, 1956), 208 pp., 
illus. and (New York: Criterion Books, 
1957), 250 pp.; NTA 1:2 (1957), 266; 
268; 283r-292r. Allegro’s stature as a 
scholar has lent great credit to this popu- 
larized account, but the last four chapters 
have been roundly scored by critics for 
their ill-founded allegations about the in- 
fluence of the Scrolls on Christianity. 
A. Powell Davies, The Meaning of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: New 
American Library, a Mentor Book, 1956 
and London: Muller, 1957), 144 pp., illus. 
Accent on the sensational, scholarly- 
looking apparatus, and clever (though 
specious) reasoning have made this paper- 
back a best seller. Rejected by all com- 
petent critics. 


H. E. Del Medico, The Riddle of the 
Scrolls, trans. H. Garner, (London: 
Burke, 1958), 432 pp. 


, Le Mythe des Esséniens, des 
origines a la fin du moyen dge (Paris: 
Plon, 1958), 334 pp.; NTA 3:2 (1959), 
p. 216. A poor, and at times ludicrous, at- 
tempt to discredit the work of the major- 
ity of scholars, who generally accept the 
thesis that the inhabitants of Qumran were 
Essenes. 


Cecil Roth, The Historical Background of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls (Oxford: Basil 
Blackwell, 1958), 92 pp. and (New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1959), 87 pp.; NTA 
4:1 (1959), p. 105. Another attempt, this 
time by a distinguished and respected his- 
torian, to destroy the Essene theory. Roth 


elects the Zealots as inhabitants of Qum- 
ran, but his discussion either fails to take 
into account a vast amount of well-estab- 
lished data or quite simply dismisses it. 
Interesting as a curiosity. 


Edmund Wilson, “A Reporter at Large. 
The Scrolls from the Dead Sea,” The 
New Yorker 31 (May 14, 1955), 45-121. 


, The Scrolls from the Dead Sea 
(New York & London: W. H. Allen, 1955 
and New York: Meridian Books, 1959), 
121 pp. Excellent journalistic reporting, 
based on a personal visit to Qumran. But 
Wilson is quite out of his field in trying 
to assess the theological elements of the 
relations between Qumran and early 
Christianity. Though severely criticized 
for his sensational conclusions, he enlarged 
the article to book length and recently 
published it as a paperback. Read with 
caution. 


Solomon Zeitlin. All his articles in Jewish 
Quarterly Review. Zeitlin refuses to accept 
the early dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
claims that they have been violently mis- 
translated, completely rejects all the ar- 
chaeological evidence, and, in general, pur- 
sues a childish polemic against the major- 
ity of scholars. Ile has written more than 
thirty articles in the Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, of which he is the editor. Cf. NTA 
1:1 (1956), 169; 1:3 (1957), 476, 477; 
2:1 (1957), 175; 2:3 (1958), 664; 3-1 
(1958), 280, 281; 3:3 (1959), 773. 


To keep abreast of current developments, 
read Revue de Qumran, Revue Biblique, 
and the Journal of Biblical Literature. New 
Testament Studies and the Catholic Bib- 
lical Quarterly often contain interesting and 
valuable studies. Perhaps the best tool of 


all is New Testament Abstracts, which 
prints abstracts of all current worthwhile 
articles on Qumran and on all phases of 
New Testament study. 
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In the last few years various factors have 
made the issue a pressing problem in Aus- 
tralia. One of these has been the fight 
against Communism. The Catholic Social 
Movement spearheaded the fight in the 
unions and to some extent in the Australian 
Labour Party from 1943. It was, until 
1956, an official lay-apostolate organization. 
The issue of this kind of direct engage- 
ment in politics by an official lay-apostolate 
organization has caused something of a 
split amongst Catholics in Australia and 
amongst the hierarchy. In fact the dispute 
is still very bitter, even though the Social 
Movement was disestablished in 1956 and 
now functions as an independent lay organ- 
ization. It is generally believed that this 
was done on orders from the Vatican. The 
matter has become a field of public dis- 
pute since it was one of the issues which 
split the Australian Labour Party in 1954 
and led to the founding of the Democratic 
Labour Party. 

A recent book by a non-Catholic, Tom 
Truman’s Catholic Action and Politics, 
studies the history of the Catholic Social 
Movement and draws conclusions that the 
Catholic Church is aiming at some kind 
of theocracy in Australia. Professor Lei- 
cester Webb of Canberra University, an 
Anglican, expresses doubt about the com- 
patibility of Catholic attitudes on church 
and state and Australian democracy. Webb 
points out that the issue is a pressing one, 
since by 1984 Catholics will be the largest 
single denomination in Australia, and by 
the year 2000, on present trends, Catholics 
will be more than 50% of the population. 

As in America, the issue of state aid to 
church schools is a perennial problem. It is 
very urgent at the moment, as the Catholic 
system shows many signs of breaking under 
the strain (due largely to European mi- 
gration) if it does not get some state aid 
soon. The whole under debate 
again. 

The recent uniform divorce legislation 
of the Federal government has raised the 
question of the position of Catholic par- 


issue is 


The continuing dialogue 
... from page 131 


liamentarians vis-a-vis the Church’s teach- 
ing and such legislation. So although little 
has been done in Australia on the problem 
of church and state and the pluralist so- 
ciety, you can see there is a great need for it. 

So far in our study we have established 
the principle of the two separate sovereign- 
ties, one spiritual and one temporal. We 
must acknowledge, however, the right of 
the Church to concern itself with political 
affairs where an issue of morality is con- 
cerned and to speak out and direct the 
faithful. In doing this, however, it does 
not use temporal means, because its great- 
est weapon is excommunication. This is 
the way in which the primacy of the spir- 
itual sovereignty is asserted. 

There is a third principle which involves 
the harmonization of church and _ state. 
Joseph Lecler in The Two Sovereignties 
claims that the Church insists on two 
essential conditions—that every secular 
government is bound to respect in its ad- 
ministration the rules of the moral law and 
of the jus gentium; and it must work in 
harmony with the Church with a view to 
ensuring that the realization of its temporal 
aims does not raise obstacles to the spiritual 
end of man. It is precisely this claim that 
the modern lay state refuses to recognize. 
Liberal separatism recognizes the Church 
as no more than a private society, and 
the state tends to become indifferent to 
religion. There is not the mutual coopera- 
tion of the two powers. However, separa- 
tion is approved in such countries as the 
U. S. not because it was brought about 
by the exponents of any liberal-secularist 
ideology, but because it was an effective 
means of ensuring civil and religious peace. 

This is the basis of Father Murray’s 
claim that Catholics have no difficulty in 
supporting the U. S. Constitution; that 
they don’t support it for expediency, but 
for the moral good of harmony and peace. 
However, Ryan and Boland, in Catholic 
Principles of Politics (p. 317), would have 
us believe that the Church can give no 
permanent guarantee of the existing posi- 
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tion (in U. S. or Australia) ; that one day, 
Protestants, if they are an insignificant 
force, may have to be proscribed as far as 
disseminating their doctrines goes. 

Again, how can we construe Father 
Murray’s position in the light of the Sylla- 
bus of Errors? To what extent can we say 
that the injunctions of the Syllabus and 
similar papal documents are infallible, and 
how far can we say that they apply only 
to nineteenth century conditions? (Bishop 
Pike seizes on the Syllabus in his Roman 
Catholic in the White House?) 

Can we in fact say that the present posi- 
tion can be supported only as long as 
Protestants are in any way a powerful 
group? Other questions concerning us are: 
On what occasions are bishops able to 





direct the laity as to how they might vote? 
Could a Catholic support a divorce bill 
under any circumstances? Would a Catho- 
lic majority be bound to deprive the non- 
Catholic section of the population of facili- 
ties for divorce? Would a Catholic majority 
have to ban the sale of contraceptives? Is 
the Church ever justified in intervening 
directly in politics? What of the theory 
that it can do so, if its own existence is 
threatened ? 

These are the kind of questions we hope 
to solve by studying the theory of church 
and state. The problems seem a little over- 
whelming at the moment. 

Davin McKenna 
University of Melbourne 
Victoria, Australia 


Great cities and Christian leadership 


Christopher Dawson, The Movement of World Revolution (New York: Sheed 


& Ward, 1959), 178-179. 


. The world mission of the Church was established for all time in the 


great urban centres of the ancient world—at Antioch and Ephesus and 
Corinth and Rome and among the international lower-middle-class population 
of the great cities—-shopkeepers, artisans, merchants, slaves and freedmen 
of the great houses. It was in this uprooted, denationalized, cosmopolitan 
population that the spiritual need was greatest and that the word was most 
eagerly heard and accepted. And so these cities became the centres of the 
new Christian World, and it was from their population that the teachers and 
the martyrs of the new faith came forth. 

Is it not possible that the same thing will happen in modern Asia: that 
the key points of oriental Christianity will be found in the great urban 
centres like Calcutta and Bombay, Tokyo, Shanghai, Canton, Singapore— 
that the new Churches will find their future leaders in the same urban cos- 
mopolitan classes from which the leaders of the primitive Church were 
drawn? The soil must be broken—the plough and the harrow must do their 
work before the seed can produce a good harvest. But this is the age of the 
plough and the harrow, not the time of the harvest. 
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Index to Volume VIII 


The letters (D) and (A) designate digest and abstract. 


The first number 


indicates the issue: (1) winter, (2) spring, (3) fall; the remaining numbers 


indicate the pages. 


Age of man and biblical genealogies, The (D) 
Andrés Ibafiez Arana 3, 149-153 
Albright, William 
Sultmann and biblical history (A) 8, 147-148 
Alfaro, Juan, S.J. 
Superactural: 
30-34 
Alonso "Dian José, S.J. 
Meaning of tepidity, The (A) 38, 181-182 
Apostolate of the laity, The (D) 
Cyril B. Papali, O.C.D., 8, 178-177 
Ascension of Christ, The (D) 
Pierre Benoit, O.P., 2, 105-110 
Ascetical theology 
Alonso Dias. 
Bertrams: 


immanent and transcendent (D) 


Meaning 
Seminarians 
McNamara: Layman’s 
Papali: Apostolate 
Plé: Principles 
Kousset: Emotional 
Truhlar: Transform 


Barrett, Mother Patricia, R.S.C.J 
Church and state: a bibliography—II 1, 59-63 
Bennett, John C. 
Protestant view of Roman Catholic power, A 
(A) 1, 35-36 
Benoit, Pierre, O.P. 
Ascension of Christ, The (D) 2, 105-110 
Bertrams, William, S.J 
Seminarians and celi. 
Bible 
Albright: Bultmann 
Alonso Diaz: Meaning 
Benoit: Ascension 
Feuillet: Incarnation 
Feuillet: Major 
Ibdfiez Arana: Age 
Tones: Biblical 
-yonnet: Redemptive value 
Lyonnet: Saving justice 
Lyonnet: St. Paul 
Rahner: Inspiration 
Smith: Dead sea 
Smyth: Inspired 
Stanley: Concept 
Worden: Meaning 
Worden: Remission 
Biblical inspiration: a Christian rendezvous? (A) 
Alex Jones 1, 18-14 
Bibliography 
Barrett: Church 
Smith: Dead sea 
Biser, Eugen 
He cescended into hell (D) 2, 111-114 
Bruch, Richard 
Problem of the supernatural, The (D) 1, 25-29 
Brunner, Aucust, S.J. 
Pierre Teilhard de Chardin: 
8, 143-147 
3ultmann and biblical history (A) 
William Albright 3, 147-148 


cy (A) 3, 167-168 


a critique (D) 


Christ in the Eucharist (D) 
Roger Poelman 8, 183-185 
Christ’s presence in the Church (A) 
A. Stephenson 2, 115-16 
Church 
Congar: Real significance 
Feuillet: Major 
Rahner: Inspiration 
Church and state: a bibliography—II 
Mother Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J., 
Church-state 
Barrett: Church 
Bennett: Protestant 
Concept of biblical inspiration, The (A) 
David M. Stanley, S.J., 1, 19-20 


1, 59-63 


Concept of tradition, The (D) 
Josef Pieper 1, v! 7 
Congar, Yves M. J., 
Real significance Pe ‘an Incarnation, The (A) 
2, 74-75 
Cooke, Bernard, S.J. 
New perspectives in dogmatic theology (D) 
2, 69-73 


Davis, Charles 
Resurrection of the body, The (D) 2, 99-103 
Dead sea scrolls: a bibliographical orientation, The 


(A) 

Simon Smith, S.J., 3, 186-188 
Dogmatic theology 

Benoit: Ascension 

Biser: He descended 

Brunner: Pierre 

Cooke: New perspectives 

Davis: Resurrection 

Ibafiez Arana: Age 

Kenny: Problem 

Lyonnet: Redemptive value 

Lyonnet: St. Paul 

Malevez: Method 
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Schillebeeckx: Sacraments 

Van Roo: Resurrection 

Vollert: Toward Omega 


Ecumenical 
Bennett: Protestant 
Jones: Biblical 
Stanley: Concept 
Ellard, Gerald, S.J. 
Saluting the new rubrics 3, 159-162 
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